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Where Braidwood’s Institution, the first School for the Deaf in America, was opened, March Ist, 1815. 


Drawn from an origina! Sketch, made by William A. Bolling, 1816. 
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A FEW BOOKS. 


One of the most distinguished American authors now living 
has told us that the day of great romances is over, that the 
stories have all been narrated, and that in plot and incident be- 
hold there is no new thing under the sun. If this be indeed a 
fact, it is an equal certainty that the gaiety of nations has suffered 
a second eclipse. 

Another great literary mine seems to me to be also ex- 
hausted. We have been told, and have repeated to our neigh- 
bors, with all the variations in phraseology of which the English 
language is capable, everything that may be known—and, as 
Voltaire says, several things that may not—about “the reading 
habit.”” We have heard, and have said, that the reading habit 
is the Alpha and Omega of deaf-mute education; that without 
the reading habit the deaf child will never acquire anything which 
may be called a familiarity with language, and that without some 
familiarity with language he will never acquire the reading habit; 
that the teacher who fails to develop the reading habit in his 
pupils is an educational pariah; that kind and sympathetic ex- 
planation from a gentle and loving instructor whose countenance 
is wreathed in smiles, is much more effective in the formation of 
the reading habit than is unjust, harsh and frowning criticism; 
that to foster the germs of the reading habit in the mind of an 


* A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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infant it is better to lure him on with a simple and pleasing little 
story-beck than it is to thrust upon him Paradise Lost, even 
though the latter may afford more profound satisfaction to the 
teacher herself; that the thoughful mind will discover certain 
subtle, psychological reasons to account for the curious fact 
which has sometimes been noted that the teacher who occasion- 
ally reads a book himself is often more markedly successful in 
establishing the reading habit in the youth confided to his care 
than is the one whose own enjoyment of life would not have been 
perceptibly less had the art of expressing ideas in written charac- 
ters never been invented; that the reading habit can be secured 
in its perfection only by the exclusive use of the pure oral method 
of instruction; that nothing but the manual alphabet is adapted to 
bring out the full strength of the reading habit; that the reading 
habit will never fasten itself on the mind of a child if he is allowed 
to use anything but signs; that only under the tremendous stimu- 
lus of the combined system will the reading habit put forth its 
gigantic power:—all these and a few other things about the 
reading habit have been said to us, and we have said them to 
other people, until we are all perfectly sure of every one of them. 
It really seems as if the reading habit, like the romance, must 
reluctantly be abandoned. Whether the gaiety of nations will 
suffer thereby is, perhaps, an open question. 

When, therefore, it was suggested to me a little while ago 
that I should prepare a paper to be presented to this Association 
upon some point connected with the subject of the reading habit, 
I considered with myself the question whether the times were 
ripe for a repetition of one of these dissertations, and the convic- 
tion was borne in upon my mind that they were not. In the 
present plethora of information concerning this subject, I felt 
that I wouid myself infinitely prefer to have somebody name to 
11e six books that were good for a child to read, than to discourse 
to me for six days with the tongues of men and of angels upon 
his benighted condition should he never read them; and as what 
seems to me the better thing to do is, in this case, fortunately 
the one within my power, I shall this morning attempt nothing 
more ambitious than a sort of catalogue of a few books which I 
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have found useful in my own work, and which may not all of 
them have happened to fall under your observation. 

The first of these little volumes is by H. A. Guerber, and is 
named “The Story of Greece.” I suppose anybody who is 
anxious to have a child become a reader is glad to have him take 
a liking to history, for such a fondness is pretty sure to make a 
book lover of him ; and I can say without reservation that in the 
“Story” just mentioned, history is presented in a very attractive 
form. The author says in the preface, “This elementary history 
of Greece is intended for supplementary reading, or as a first his- 
tory text-book for young pupils. It is therefore made up princi- 
pally of stories about persons; for while history proper is largely 
beyond the comprehension of children, they are able at an early 
age to understand and enjoy anecdotes of people, especially 
of those in the childhood of civilization. At the same time 
these stories will give a clear idea of the most important events 
that have taken place in the ancient world, and, it is hoped, will 
arouse a desire to read further. They also aim to enforce the 
lessons of perseverance, courage, patriotism and virtue that are 
taught by the noble lives described. A knowledge of ancient 
history, however superficial, is of very great value ; and the clas- 
sic legends are almost equally worth knowing, because of the 
prominent part they play in the world’s literature. Many chil- 
dren leave school unacquainted with any history except that of 
the United States, which, dealing with less simple and primitive 
times than those of Greece, is apt to be so unattractive that the 
child never afterwards reads any historical works. It has been 
my intention to write a book which will give children pleasure to 
read, and will thus counteract the impression that history is un- 
interesting.” 

You see that sounds well. This should be just the book 
we want, if the author fulfills his promise, and indeed he does 
(I am not sure but “he,” as Marjorie Fleming says, “is a wo- 


man,”) in a pretty satisfactory manner. The language is simple 
but by no means babyish. The narrative is broken up into 
short chapters, each devoted to one person or event, the name 
of the chapter showing clearly its subject, and these persons and 
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events are those which the centuries have singled out to be held 
by mankind in perpetual remembrance. Elementary as is this 
little treatise, it is, | believe, calculated to inspire in an intelligent 
child a more enthusiastic interest in Greek history than many 
graduates of our public high schools carry away with them at 
the end of their course. 

There is another book by the same author, and of exactly 
the same style, entitled, “* The Story of the Romans,” which lays 
as good a foundation for the history of Rome as the other does 
for that of Greece. Beginning with the flight of AEneas from 
the burning city of Troy, the stories come down through myth 
and legend into the clear daylight of history, and one by one 
a procession moves on of the men whose combined character- 
istics built up the type which we call Roman. From this brief 
outline the youthful reader of average ability will get a very fair 
conception for him to start with, of that world-empire whose 
capital city cru.vned the seven hills beside the Tiber. 

It is not pleasant to finish the review of these two agreeable 
little volumes with, ‘Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee,” 
and it must be admitted that the point to be criticised is the very 
thing for which many children would bless the author, but a 
teacher of history, to whom the chronological order of events is 
a matter of no little interest and importance, can hardly be 
perfectly happy in view of the fact that these two historical works 
contain almost absolutely no dates. So far as I now remember 
there is just one (and that is wrong,) in the “Story of Greece,” 
and only three or four (luckily all right,) in the “Story of the 
Romans.” Now it does seem to me that the author of books 
like these should have recognized the fact that they would be 
very apt to fall into the hands of some children whose teachers 
were engaged in an earnest effort to make real, historical students 
of them—teachers endeavoring to show that different periods in 
the life of the human race have had very different features, and 
attempting to associate in the minds of their pupils the character- 
istic men and events of each period with the time to which they 
belong. It would have been a very easy matter for this writer 
to have afforded considerable assistance to such teachers by 
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simply placing a date in good plain figures at the head of each 
chapter with the title. These dates would in no wise have in- 
terfered with the pleasure of those readers who ignored them 
entirely, and they would have been good for children—and there 
are such—whose training has enabled them to conquer the wide- 
spread, and it would almost seem inborn, prejudice against know- 
ing when men lived and things happened. 

After our pupils have thus made the acquaintance of many 
of the heroes of antiquity, they are often glad to meet them 
again in the pages of Plutarch. For most young people Plutarch 
must be abridged. One can hardly expect ordinary boys and 
girls to go through the whole, and there are reasons why we 
might not desire them to do so. I often find that the most sat- 
isfactory thing is to take my own copy and do my own abridg- 
ing to suit individual requirements, but, if one prefers a ready- 
made abridgement, there are three or four different ones all of 
which are fairly good. The one edited by John S. White and 
published by the Putnams is much the most attractive as a 
specimen of book-making, and presents the delightful old story- 
teller in a very pleasing aspect. 

There is another and much older story-teller to whom we 
may introduce young people with a very high degree of certainty 
that they are going to like him. The world has been listening 
to him now for some three thousand years without showing 
as yet any sign of fatigue. Imagine for a moment the con- 
course that would crowd together if proclamation were made 
in the vast halls of the dead, as well as throughout the abodes 
of the living all over the broad earth, that the blind old bard of 
Scio’s rocky isle had another tale to tell, and that all who had 
found pleasure in his first two stories were invited to hear him! 
That assembly would be a sight worth the seeing! Only think 
of the multitude which no man could number, of all nations and 
kindreds and people and tongues, which such a proclamation 
would call together! The gathering would be second only to 
that of the Apocalyptic Vision. Foremost in that throng, at 
the very feet of the Master and near enough to touch his gar- 
ment’s hem, one would expect to see the youthful conqueror of 
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the world, the soldier-king who whether in palace or in camp 
could never sleep without a copy of Homer under his pillow, and 
who declared the Iliad to be, of all his possessions, the one thing 
worthy to be placed in the jewel-decked casket which was the 
chief treasure of all the priceless spoils taken from the van- 
quished Persians. 

Somewhere in that strangely mixed multitude—and I hope 
where she would catch every word of the story—I am sure there 
would be found the slender form of a little child whose beautiful 
face rises now before me although I never saw her but once 
and do not know her name. A year or two ago this little girl, 
with a lady, probably her mother, was a chance visitor in my 
school-room. I should say she was seven or eight years old. 
It happened that we were talking in class that day about some 
of the stories from the Iliad, and I noticed that my little guest 
followed the recitations with many smiles and occasional confirm- 
atory nods, or now and then a shake of the head at some in- 
correct statement, so I said to her, “Do you know about Aga- 
memnon and Achilles and Helen and Paris and Hector?” 

“(C) yes,” was the eager reply, “Papa has told me all about 
them.” 

“And do you like these stories?” 

“O ves!” again with the most rapt expression, “O yes, in- 
deed!’ with a little sigh of satisfaction, “I think they are the 
best stories in the world.” 

This was a little thing, but somehow it brought before my 
mind’s eve what seemed to me a singularly pleasing picture— 
that of a father both scholarly and loving, with that pretty child 
at his knee to whom he was telling the old stories which were 
told for the first time so long ago, in the childhood of the race. 

It is a long stretch of years from the time of Alexander the 
Great down to our own; and if we sought far and wide for a 
contrast in personality we should hardly find a more striking 
one than that between the invincible warrior on the throne of 
his world-empire and the delicate little creature fresh from one 
of our kindergartens. If one did not know a single thing about 
Homer’s Iliad except that it was the book agreed upon as the 
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“best” by two judges so widely separated both in time and 
character, he would still feel sure that it must have in it much 
that goes straight to the universal ‘heart of humanity. 

There is nothing especially new in the statement of such a 
conviction as this. In speaking of Homer I am not actuated 
by a benevolent desire to “bring out’ an obscure but promising 
young author. The only point on which there is anything to 
be said is the question how these tales can be presented most 
interestingly to a child. Doubtless the very best way of all is 
that adopted by the father of my little friend—the method which 
we have reason to suppose was that favored by Homer himself— 
that “papa” should tell them; but there are sundry and divers 
reasons why papa is not likely to do this for most of our children, 
so if they are told at all it must be done by us who stand in loco 
parentis. Unfortunately, however, there are teachers of children 
who have neither a story telling ability nor a love of the old 
classic stories themselves, and many of those scenes, to which 
none but Homer could do full justice, would be likely to fare 
pretty badly at their hands. The poorest printed version would 
probably be better than anything such teachers would give. But 
supposing the tales to have been told sympathetically and 
dramatically, we want them in a printed form even more than 
ever, for the child who has had his soul stirred by the telling is 
the one who will be most eager to read them, and to-day we are 
speaking of their value in inducing children to read. 

There are a good many translatlons of the Iliad for boys and 
girls, but I sometimes wish there was one more. The well- 
known version by Alfred J. Church, as we find it in the volume 
named “Stories from Homer,” is very good indeed for the reader 
who is up to it; but the slightly elevated diction which this 
translator uses—with very pleasing effect upon the cultivated 
ear—makes the story a little difficult of apprehension by any but 
our more advanced pupils. We all know what stumbling-blocks 
such expressions as these are: “My heart is loath,’ ‘Be not 
wroth with me,” “It chanced in this wise,” and so on. Fora 
certain class of students, however, this rendering of the Iliad 
is excellent. I say advisedly, “As we find it in ‘Stories from 
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Homer,’” for as it is given in the volume named “Stories of the 
Old World,” it suffers a most “insupportable and heavy loss” in 
the editorial omission of the touching account of Priam’s visit 
to Achilles to beg for the dead body of Hector. One remembers 
the words of Walter Savage Landor, “The hostile gods, the 
very Fates themselves, must have wept with Priam in the tent 
before Achilles!” How any living and breathing man with a 
human heart inside him could by any possibility select just that 
passage as the part to be omitted, if the limitations of his space 
demanded some curtailment of the story, is a question which I 
should say could probably be answered by only one person in 
the world—and that one person is the man who did it. 

“Homer's Stories Simply Told,” by Charles Henry Hanson, 
is another agreeable little book, though I think no simpler than 
Church’s, and, to me, not quite so pleasing in style. It has the 
decided advantage, though, of making the whole story plainer 
by giving an introductory chapter telling the legends of Paris 
and Cinone on Mt. Ida, of the golden apple, of the abduction 
of Helen, and some of the other preliminaries, instead of begin- 
ning as Church’s story does, after the example of the original, 
with 

“Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered.” 

For those who want something simpler and shorter than 
either of the books just mentioned, Charles De Garmo’s “Tales 
of Troy, for Boys and Girls,” is a pretty good little thing. The 
language is readily understood and the tale is very much con- 
densed. It is the simplest English Iliad that I have found. 

Midway between these two extremes there is another little 
book which I like pretty well, by M. Clarke, called “Story of 
Troy.” It has the merit of being well printed, and of contain- 
ing some good pictures several of which are reproductions of 
well-known works of art. This version gives a good many quo- 
tations from both Pope’s and Bryant’s Homer, which a few chil- 
dren will read and the majority will skip. They can usually be 
omitted, if a child so elects, with no break in the continuity of 
the story, but I am glad to have them here, especially those from 
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Pope, for the benefit of the few who are beginning to appreciate 
the fact that verse and not prose is the natural and fitting form 
of expression chosen by 
“him who sings 
The immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.” 

Another reason why I like this book is because it has an 
introduction telling what is known—or rather what is not 
known—about Homer; and also a little of what the Greeks knew 
or did not know about the gods. All things considered, this 
is the volume which I would often give first to awaken thoughtful 
interest in the old poet whom Ruskin names as one of the two 
men who have moulded the thought of the world. 

In speaking of the other Homeric poem, James Russell 
Lowell said, “Few long poems will bear consecutive reading. 
For my part I know of but one—the Odyssey.” This story 
which a distinguished writer has recently aptly characterized as 
“a novel,” has an unbounded charm for children. They all agree 
with Lowell in never tiring of the adventures of Ulysses. In 
fact I know some who have expressed the rather heartless wish 
that it had taken that luckless mariner twenty years instead of 
ten to get back to his faithful Penelope and his loved Ithaca. 

As in the case of the Iliad, the Odyssey has been written 
out for children again and again. “The Story of Ulysses; for 
Youngest Readers,” is in a very childish form—not too childish, 
however, to suit my taste to perfection. It is a dainty little 
thing. Then there is another book called “The Story of Ulysses; 
for Boys and Girls,” by Agnes Spofford Cooke, which, though 
still in simple language, is intended for readers of a little higher 
grade. This is also attractive. The only fault with it is that 
in a few instances the lady who writes it does not discriminate 
finely between sentiment and sentimentality, and at times makes 
the story a little too sweet to be quite palatable. “Poor, weary 
Ulysses!” does not sound exactly Homeric. One wonders how 
the old struggler himself would have relished the idea of having 
babes and sucklings taught to pity him in that sort of patroniz- 
ing fashion. But one should not be hypercritical. It is really 
a very good little book. 
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For still older readers there is the version by Church and 
the one by Charles Lamb—neither of which needs any praise 
of mine. 

It will be understood that I have at this time no thought of 
indicating a consecutive course of reading. After so many clas- 
sic myths I should certainly interpose something more practical 
and matter of fact before placing in the hands of a child the 
books of which I speak next; but there is not time to talk about 
everything, and I wish now to call attention particularly to some 
delightful volumes for young people which give an idea of the 
early religion of our own race. Children will read these books 
at first because they are full of brave old stories, but they will, 
by and by, feel something of the mysterious fascination in the 
great ideas underlying the marvelous old tales—the ideas of 
our forefathers concerning life and death and the dim unknown 
and “the old unalterable gods.” 

Of the four volumes of Teutonic mythology which I have 
in mind, the smallest, and perhaps the simplest, is called 
“The Nine Worlds,” and is by Mary E. Litchfield. It is very 
readable, but there is one sentence in the preface which indeed 
must give us pause. The author calmly tells us that in this 
account of the religion of the Norsemen she has added some- 
what from her own imagination, and we naturally hesitate a 
little about allowing Mary E. Litchfield—whoever she may be— 
to invent a religion for our ancestors to believe in. It strikes 
us, too, that she must be a bold woman to engage single-handed 
in this mighty undertaking. Even those two well-armed war- 
riors, Duty and Destiny, resolutely as their machine-guns are 
now inflicting Christianity on the Malays, might quail before the 
task of reconstructing the religious beliefs of those savage old 
Scandinavians. On reading the book, though, one is reassured 
by finding that Mary E. Litchfield’s imagination has disported 
itself in minor details, and that the broad outlines are those of the 
Eddas. 

“Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands,” by Julia God- 
dard, is another of these books, and is charming. The author 
says that she has clothed these old stories in language which she 
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trusts “the youngest child may understand with ease and from 
which even they who have left childhood behind them may derive 
some enjoyment.” They may. 

A third book, “Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas,” by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, though perhaps not quite as pretty a 
piece of work as Miss Goddard's, is still delightful—yes, very; and 
the fourth, “The Heroes of Asgard,” by A. and E. Keary, is, I 
believe, the prettiest of them all. 

Perhaps some of you have done me the honor of reading a 
little article that was published in the “American Annals of the 
Deaf,” a few months ago, in which I spoke of a book, then just 
out, written by Madame Zenaide A. Ragozin, and entitled 
“Siegfried and Beowulf.” Since that time the two stories have 
become very popular among my pupils, and the other day in the 
Northampton public library I was not surprised when the libra- 
rian happened to mention the volume to me as one which had 
rapidly found great favor with boys and girls in the city. 

I suppose that most of us have been conscious at one time or 
another of a longing for a book which as yet is not—and that is a 
volume of tales from Shakespeare. I do not forget the charming 
work of Charles and Mary Lamb, but, grateful as we well may be 
for these outlines, we want something else first, something in 
c:mpler language and giving even fewer details. At the sanie 
time, our brief sketches must preserve something of the sweet- 
ness, the beauty, the dignity, the pathos of the originals, or we do 
not want them at all. Could such a book be written? It seems 
as if it might, but perhaps an attempt would show that it could be 
done only by a second Shakespeare. In the absence of such a 
book, however, it is by no means a difficult thing—on the con- 
trary it is a very easy and delightful thing—to make many of 
Shakespeare’s characters live in the minds of our children by 
simply telling them the stories, and after this they will read 
Lamb’s tales with very great enjoyment. 

These are some of the books which seem to me desirable 
for a school library. I have already intimated that one reason 
why I have chosen to say so much of myths and legends, instead 
of recommending the productions of more modern times, is 
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because I have found that children like them better; but there is 
another reason, growing out of changing conditions in the 
education of the deaf, which is even now of considerable weight 
and is becoming more and more weighty every year. This 
reason is found in the fact that more or less general knowledge 
of the literature about which the whole world is supposed to know 
something is demanded from students taking regular courses in 
the higher schools of the country, and, as year by year it is getting 
to be a more common thing for our pupils to enter those schools 
after they go away from us, it is wise for us to be working with 
that thought in mind, so that when one of these young people 
reaches the high school or college he will find that he has un- 
consciously stored up a vast amount of information which will 
stand him in good stead in his new and broader field. 

“The larger hope”—in this expression readers of Tennyson 
will recognize a phrase from that immortal poem which has been 
pronounced “the most exquisite structure ever reared above a 
human grave.” Those who may not recall the words in their 
original setting will still recognize them as the watchword of a 
large and steadily increasing party, composed of men profoundly 
earnest and often profoundly religious, who yet strenuously refuse 
to accept many dogmas which have for centuries dominated the 
hearts of earnest and religious men. Abandoning the despairing 
tenets in the creeds of the fathers respecting the great majority 
of the human family, the believers in the “New Theology” main- 
tain that the outlook for the race is not despairing but full of 
cheer, that Christianity has a broader mission to fulfill than the 
saving of an elect few, and that development towards perfection 
will never reach its destined boundaries until it is as wide as the 
universe and as infinite as is the soul of man. With this belief 
they rejoice—as well they may—in the larger hope for humanity. 

A change analogous to this in the broad domain of theology 
has taken place, within the memory of not a few present here 
this morning, in the narrow field which is the special province 
belonging to us as teachers of the deaf. A larger hope has 
dawned upon us. Only about three decades have passed by 
since the establishment at Washington of the first and sole college 
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for the deaf in the world. In the eloquent words of the disting- 
uished President of that Institution on its first Commencement 
Day, that event did indeed “mark an era in the history of civiliz- 
ation.” A higher conception of the possibilities in the education 
of the deaf was then developed, a conception which the swift- 
following years have been bringing to a realization. Results at- 
tained in that college have shown the world that deafness, even 
from birth, does not debar men from gaining the highest academic 
honors, and results attained in other colleges have shown that 
such deafness does not inevitably debar men from taking their 
places, if they prefer to do so, side by side with their more fortun- 
ate brothers, and keeping even step with them in the foremost 
ranks of the very highest educational institutions for the hearing 
which our country boasts. 

It is good that even a few persons whose studies must be 
carried on in the face of such difficulties should be able to get 
their share of the best that our highest schools, our one college 
for the deaf, and our various colleges and universities for the hear- 
ing, have to offer to the most favored youth of the nation—good, 
exceedingly good for them, and a perpetual and measureless 
inspiration to all of us; but, after all, our deepest reason for 
rejoicing lies in the fact that the larger hope is for the many 
and not for the few. Scientists tell us that every drop of water 
down in the depths of the ocean is stirred by the mysterious 
force which lifts the tidal wave high up on the land; so every 
onward movement in the uplifting of any class in society is sure 
to affect the individuals in that class from the top to the bottom. 
A higher ideal for the highest means a higher ideal for the 
lowest; and herein is the full significance of the change which 
the years have wrought. It is not that here and there an ex- 
ceptional climber has reached the mountain top, but that the 
great multitudes are a little farther up. 

To only a very few teachers is the privilege vouchsafed of 
having anything to do directly with the higher education of the 
deaf. The great majority of us are engaged in very elementary 
work, but it is good to feel that we are making it possible for 
somebody else to go on with a certain number of our pupils from 
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the point where we stop, and build up the fair fabric of an ed- 
ucation which shall include a considerable acquaintance with the 
world’s great literature. It is better still to feel that what is so 
good for the future collegian is just as good for the child who 
drops school work when he says good-bye to us. Indeed, it is 
his duller life which stands, perhaps, in the greater need of the 
imaginative quickening, relatively small though it be, which will 
result from a dim comprehension of even a few of the master- 
pieces of the human imagination. 

The books of which I have been speaking are most of them 
modified versions of some of these masterpieces. True, they 
are very little things, only a dozen simple books for children, 
but we realize what even this dozen may begin to do for some 
children when we reflect for a moment upon our own irreparable 
loss if from the world of our mental conceptions some inevitable 
decree should blot out, henceforth and forever, all traces of 
Shakspeare’s women and Plutarch’s men and Homer’s gods. 
Imagine the blank in a life which had once known this gracious 
companionship, thus suddenly stripped of so many of its fairest 
and noblest realities and thus “dispeopled of its dreams”! The 
earth would echo to another lamentation like the ery which 
swept over the waters when the oracles ceased. 

In the great question of the intrinsic value of works of lit- 
erature, any individual may well accept the decision of “the wise 
years; and the wise years have decided that human language 
has nothing finer than these old stories of devotion to duty, of 
fidelity to friendship, of loyalty to a chieftain, of love of home 
and of kindred, of heroic souls struggling against adverse fate, 
of reverence for the ‘Mastering Powers” which shape the des- 
tinies of mortals—in short, of all that is noblest in the relation 
of a man to his fellows, and of all that is highest in his worship 
of the gods. We may be very certain that whatever we are 
able to do in the way of familiarizing our children with thoughts 
like these is so much done toward the realization of the larger 
hope which to-day inspires our hearts. 

KATHARINE FLETCHER, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
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THE HEREDITY OF DEAFNESS.' 


The problem of the heredity of deafness has occupied the 
attention of the specialist for many years, and justly, because it is 
one of exceedingly great importance. As early as the eighties 
of the present century the comparatively great prevalence of 
deafness in America? caused the well known philanthropist Dr. 
Alex. Graham Bell to express the fear that gradually a deaf 
variety of the human race would be formed.* Physiologists by 
themselves cannot solve this problem. It has been impossible 
to demonstrate the existence of what might be termed “deaf 
matter,” or of a degeneration of the secretions capable of pro- 
ducing deafness, such as is the case as regards consumption, lues, 
scrofula, and other hereditary diseases. Strictly speaking, deaf- 
ness is not a disease, but the symptom of a disease, the result of 
same external accident (shock, fall, strong concussion of the air, 
etc.), of a malformation of the organs of hearing, etc. During 
the first years after the birth of a child it can in no case be stated 
with absolute certainty, whether a child is deaf or whether it is in 
full possession of the sense of hearing. The most careful mother 
is frequently deceived. She thinks her little child is able to hear, 
and still that child has perceived noises and sounds merely 
through feeling or touch. All that can be known with absolute 
certainty is that a child is sufficiently possessed of the sense of 
hearing if at the proper time it learns to understand and speak 
its mother tongue. It must not be inferred, however, that a 
child is deaf because it does not acquire this knowledge at the 


*From “Die Kinderfehler: Zeitschrift fur Kinderforschung,” (The De- 
fects of Children: Journal of Educational Pathology) Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 
2, Langensalza, 1900. Translated by Dr. H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 

7Of the civilized countries only Switzerland has comparatively more 
deaf than America. 

*Bell; Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human 
Race; Washington; 1884. 
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usual time. Apart from the sad case of idiocy, or the serious 
case of aphasia, etc., a child with weak motorial nerves may 
remain mute for a long time beyond the usual period when chil- 
dren commence to talk, and still it may be in full possession of 
the sense of hearing, and in perfect mental health. Whenever 
it has been shown that a child is deaf, it is nevertheless difficult 
and in many cases absolutely impossible to state whether the 
child was born deaf, or whether deafness set in some years after 
birth. In most cases, the terms “born deaf” or “became deaf” 
should be preceded by the words “presumed to have been” or 
“presumed to have.” 

Thus, the problem as regards the heredity of deafness re- 
mained unsolved for a long time. And yet, it is a question of 
the highest importance. If deafness is hereditary, it becomes 


our duty to search for the causes of an evil transmitted from one © 


generation to the other, in order to adopt the proper means for 
combatting these causes. This is important not only as regards 
marriages where one party is deaf, or where both are deaf, but 
also as regards all other marriages; for it is a fact that most deaf 
children do not spring from marriages between deaf persons. 
The prevalence of deafness is far to little known. Although, 
owing to the absence of compulsory school attendance of deaf 
children in many countries (even in Prussia with the exception 
of the Province of Schleswig-Holstein) not nearly all deaf chil- 
dren attend school. The number of scholars in the German 
institutions for the deaf during the last year (1899) was 6,606— 
3598 boys and 3008 girls, and this at a time when the cerebro- 
spinal meningitis had not made its appearance as an epideniic, 
which some years ago made the establishment of a number of 
additional institutions necessary, which since then have been 
discontinued. 

Attempts were made to approach the solution of the ques- 
tion by means of statistics. The Census commission of Ireland, 
in 1881, reached the result that the deafness of the parents has 
no influence on the children. Any one who knows in what 
manner census statistics are generally obtained, will not be as- 
tonished at this negative result. Various institutions for the 
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deaf proceeded in a more careful and scientific manner; but the 
districts from which they obtained statistics, and the extent of 
these statistics were much too small to draw therefrom any 
certain conclusions. One result, however, seemed to have been 
reached: although direct transmission of deafness could not be 
demonstrated, the “passing over” of one generation could be 
proved. It was found that deaf children of hearing parents 
frequently had deaf grandparents, uncles, aunts, etc., in fact, 
deaf ancestors. The fact of the “passing over” of one generation 
is not unfrequently found in cases of diseases which are classed 
among the hereditary ones, e. g., tuberculosis. 

jut, are we justified in speaking of heredity in cases where 
one generation has been passed over? It is quite possible for 
a person to make a provision by will that his capital should not 
go to his son, but should be placed on deposit until his grand- 
son has reached the age of manhood, who would in that case 
become the heir in the place of his father. This would be a 
“passing over” of a generation. But there are no deposits for 
generators of diseases. An indirect transmission of a disease 
would, therefore, be a contradiction. 

Let us take the case of tuberculosis. The tuberculosis- 
bacillus is transmitted from the parents to the children as a 
material germ residing in the blood. Then one of three con- 
sequences may follow. The most unfavorable is the early form- 
ation of new tubercles in the bodies of the children. These 
tubercles will gradually soften and lead to consumption, and to 
the festering of the lungs. In other cases, the germ of the dis- 
ease may be prevented from increasing and spreading by nature’s 
own healing power, and may gradually be eliminated from the 
body. In that case, there is of course no danger of transmitting 
the disease to another generation. But there is a third pos- 
sibility. The inherited tuberculosis-bacillus rests quietly in the 
blood, simply waiting for a favorable opportunity to develop, 
and by settling in some organ to destroy its functions. To do 
this, it must mature; frequently the germ of disease requires a 
considerable time until it has become strong enough to show 
its full effect. Just as a grain of seed will develop to a plant 
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only in suitable, well prepared soil; thus it is also with that fatal 


germ. Weak lungs, a weakened system, are its most favorable 


soil. If the son of a consumptive person leads a very regular 
and temperate life, the inherited germ of disease will possibly 
never mature. It may, as we have stated above, be eliminated, 
but it may also remain in the body all through life in a dormant 
state, and be again transmitted to the children.!. These probably 
know nothing about the consumption from which their grand- 
parents suffered; but through a severe cold, some unusual ex- 
ertion or something of the kind, the soil may be prepared for 
the growth of the germ of disease which has been inherited; and 
soon the first signs of disease of the lungs begin to show them- 
selves. If this disease develops to a festering of the lungs, the 
festering has, strictly speaking, not been inherited, but simply 
the disposition towards it. In reality, a generation or a link, 
has not been “passed over” in this case, but it has been inherited, 
The danger of transmitting the disposition to some certain dis- 
ease is doubly great, if both parents possess this disposition, no 
matter whether as a pronounced disease—which of course is the 
most dangerous case, or as a temporarily dormant generator of 
disease. The same or similar dispositions are most frequently 
found among blood-relations. It has been observed that historic 
families by continued intermarriages among their own members 
have degenerated and have finally become extinct. 

If deafness were the sympton of only one certain disease, 
as consumption is a consequence of tuberculosis, the solution of 
the problem would—after what has been stated above—not offer 
any great difficulties, at least if this certain disease should be 
one of the hereditary diseases. But, as we have stated, this is 
not the case. No reason can be adduced why deaf parents, who 
have lost their hearing through some external cause, some shock, 
neglect, etc., or through diseases which are not hereditary, should 


*The heredity of tuberculosis is not a fact fully acknowledged by medi- 
cal science, but is a matter of much doubt and discussion. It is said that 
only the disposition towards tuberculosis is inherited; whilst the tubercles 
are invariably transmitted direct, e. g., from grandparents subject to tuber- 
culosis not to their children, who may possess enough vitality to resist the 
disease, but to the grandchildren who show a disposition in that direction. 
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be more disposed to produce deaf children than parents who are 
in the full possession of the sense of hearing. The cases are very 
rare where deafness is a consequence of an innate anomalous 
formation of the organs of hearing. It is, therefore, not neces- 
sary to investigate whether such malformations are hereditary. 
The only decisive cases are those where deafness is the con- 
sequence of some inherited disposition, e. g., towards scrofula, 
lues, ete. 


It has already been stated that in many cases it is absolutely 
impossible to decide, whether the loss of the sense of hearing 
has taken place in the foetus, during birth, or soon after birth. 
If the child has become deaf after birth, the physician will in 
most cases be absolutely at a loss what to say when, after an 
institution for the deaf has been notified of the entrance of a 
child, he is to certify as to the time when deafness appeared, and 
as to its cause and degree. Not unfrequently he sees the child 
on this occasion for the first time, and has to rely on the state- 
ments of the relatives, which—as most deaf children come from 
the so-called lower classes—are absolutely unreliable. This is 
the reason that most of our institutions for the deaf place but 
little value on physicians’ certificates. 


It, therefore, seemed a duty to attempt the solution of the 
problem on the basis of a sufficiently extensive and carefully 
procured statistical material. 


The merit of having caused the preparation of such suitable 
material belongs to the American philanthropist, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. Possibly because he felt a special calling in this 
direction as the husband of a deaf wife, or because he is indirect- 
ly indebted to the matter of the education of the deaf for his 
considerable wealth;! no matter what the cause, he, in the year 
1888, provided unlimited means for approaching a definite solu- 
tion of the question of the heredity of deafness. After the labor 
of about to years, we have before us the work which is its re- 
sult published under the title “Marriages of the Deaf in America; 


1See the article “How the Volta Bureau was founded,” in “Kinder- 
fehler,’ Vol. IV, 1800, part 6, p. 108. 
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an inquiry concerning the result of marriages of the deaf in 
America;” by Edw. A. Fay. 

The material used for this work is safely deposited in the 
fire-proof vaults of the Volta Bureau.t’ In order that Mr. Fay’s 
conclusions may be examined by competent men, this work— 
a volume of 527 pages—has been published in an edition of 1200 
copies, which for the most part have been distributed free of 
charge. About one half of the edition was sent abroad. Ger- 
many received a very large number; and competent German 
authorities are asked to examine the work. The “Kinderfehler” 
numbers such men among its contributors; and a copy of the 
work has, therefore, been transmitted to the editors of our 
journal. 

Owing to limited space and time we must here confine 
ourselves to giving the principal results of these statistics, and the 
conclusions which Mr. Fay draws therefrom. 

O. DANGER, 
Emden, Germany. 


1This caused Dr. Bell an expense of about 25,000 marks. 


Translator’s Note: The second part of the article (in No. 2 of the 
“Kinderfehler’) therefore contains no criticism whatever, but simply ex- 
tracts from Dr. Fay’s book, offered without comment. The articles con- 
clude as follows: 

“As a reason why deaf persons should marry the deaf, it is stated that 
only such persons would be able to understand each other so as to make 
the marriage a truly happy one. This may possibly apply to the pupils of 
the older institutions who, in addition to the somewhat cumbersome 
written language have only learned a language (the language of signs and 
the finger alphabet) which is entirely unintelligible to persons possessed 
of the full sense of hearing. But, as is shown by the many happy mar- 
riages between hearing and deaf persons, it does not apply to the deaf 
who have been instructed by the German (the speech) method. It should, 
therefore, be taken to heart, what Dr. Bell, who is very happily married 
to a speaking deaf lady, told the students of Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington in 1891: ‘your prospects of a happy marriage are far greater if you 
select your wives from among the millions of hearing young ladies in this 
country, than if you take them from the small number of deaf ladies.’ ” 
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HISTORY OF THE CHEFOO, CHINA, SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF. 
ScHOOL FOR THE Dear, 


CHEFOO, Cuina, May 2, 1900. 
ALEX. GRAHAM BELL, LL. D., 


President of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 1331 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


Dear Dr. Bell: It is with pleasure that I comply with your 
request in your letter of last November for some account of my 
School for Chinese Deaf. I will give, as briefly as possible, 
the circumstances which led to its establishment and its present 
conditions, reserving for a later letter the account of the 
speech work. 

I had a little half-brother, who became deaf in infancy, whose 
education his mother and I began at home. I afterwards went 
with him to the Deaf-Mute Institution, at Rochester, N. Y., 
where he became a pupil and where I taught several years pre- 
vious to coming to China in 1884. When leaving Rochester I 
promised the little missionary society in that school, “The Silent 
Workers,” that I would find some work for them to do in China. 
Dr. Mills’ sympathies were as tender for the deaf as were my 
own, made so by the like affliction of a little son, also a pupil 
in the Rochester school. In one of Dr. Mills’ country churches 
there was an elder who had a deaf son. He was greatly in- 
terested in this boy and often said to me, “When you get hold 
of the Chinese language sufficiently we must have Elder Liu’s 
(Wft) son come and see what you can do for him.” It was 
in ’87 that his wish was realized, having been made possible 
financially by gifts from “The Silent Workers.” The boy was 
a sturdy little fellow of about ten, so helpful at home that his 
father objected to letting him go to school; but rather than give 
up getting the boy Dr. Mills offered the father a small sum of 
money with which to hire occasional help; thus was the first 
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pupil for the school obtained, which afterwards had on its roll 
seventeen pupils, tho’ they were never all in attendance at one 
time. My native teacher, Mr. Li (f), with whom I had been 
studying the language, became my assistant in the school and 
his wife the matron. The expenses of the school were light as 
there was no rent to be paid, only the teacher’s and matron’s 
salaries, the food for the boys and the clothes for the poorer ones. 

In July of ’92, it became necessary for Dr. Mills and myself 
with our familyto return to America and we left the school in Mr. 
and Mrs. Li’s care with a little over-sight from one of the mis- 
sionaries. We were away from China two years, returning in 
June of ’94. The school had done only fairly well during our 
absence. The elder’s son had been taken home. He was a pupil 
to be proud of, having learned to speak so well that people would 
not believe that he was deaf. Later, when my school was closed, 
there was some talk of Mr. Li going to Pekin and opening a 
school on his own responsibility; but before arrangements were 
completed I became convinced that he was smoking opium and 
I put a stop to the plan. 

In June of ’95, my husband received the summons into the 
presence of the Master whom he loved and served, and our plans 
were broken up. As the wife of a missionary I had been at 
liberty to engage in any work I chose provided it was approved 
of by the members of our station. Now two courses were open 
to me, namely, to take my position as a regular missionary of 
the Board and do the work appointed to me by the mission of 
which I was a member, or to try to work up the interest in the 
deaf school sufficiently to secure my own support as well as that 
of the school. My colleagues felt that it would be useless to ask 
our Board, the American Presbyterian, to take up this special 
work, as it had already refused to do so in the case of the blind, 
when asked by one of our own missionaries. I speak of this 
because so many have asked how it happened that I left the care 
of the Board and have expressed their surprise that it allowed 
so interesting a work to pass out of its hands. 

The interest in the school had grown both in America and 
Great Britain. Gifts had increased so that we had always had 
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more than enough for our needs while running the school in the 
way we were doing, but the question was, could a place for the 
school be provided and my salary met in addition to this. The 
school had hitherto occupied rooms belonging to the mission 
to which we had added three small sleeping rooms and a kitchen, 
using funds of the school for them. I felt very strongly that if 
rightly managed it should receive from the deaf of Christian lands 
and their friends a liberal support. This would require some 
time to bring about, and in the meantime, there seemed nothing 
for me to do but to close the school and go into direct mission 
work which I did in Feb. ’96, at the same time writing to the 
friends who had been helping the school asking what their wish 
was in regard to it. 

The work appointed to me was among the women, which 
necessitated long journeys into the country in the spring and 
fall and there were difficulties in this not easily overcome. I 
enjoyed the work, however, and should not have minded the 
physical discomforts had it not been that my little children had 
to share them with me. I saw more and more clearly, every trip 
I made, that it was impracticable; and always down in my heart 
there was the longing that I might some day again re-open the 
school for the deaf. I knew of no one else in China who was 
planning to do this work which if I did not do might be delayed 
for decades. The friends in America and Great Britain, espe- 
cially Scotland and Ireland,where interest had been most aroused, 
were greatly disappointed that I closed the school, and were in- 
clined to try to raise the whole amount required. 

During ’97, two circumstances brought me to a decision. 
One was that as other workers had joined our station, more 
house-room was needed, and I was occupying rooms that others 
could use. My colleagues were anxious to have me continue the 
work among the women, and were very willing to ask our Board 
to give me a home in the city where I could reach the people 
easier during the months I was not out in the country, if I would 
bind myself to remain in direct mission work while I stayed in 
China, and I was asked to decide soon. There would be con- 
siderable outlay necessary in renting and fitting up a native house 
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for me and of course they did not wish to go to this expense if 
I contemplated re-opening the deaf school. They were quite 
right in this, and you will see that this condition of affairs and the 
pressure of circumstances admitted of very little further delay in 
working up the interest and raising funds for the school. I did 
not feel at liberty to promise not to open the deaf school again. 
The circumstances which led me to China and that gave me an 
interest in the deaf and a knowledge of how to teach them seemed 
too markedly providential for me to lightly disregard them. 

The other circumstance that really finally decided me in favor 
of opening the school was a letter from Dr. Westervelt, of the 
Rochester, N. Y., School, in which he suggested that I ask to be 
released from my connection with the Board for one year, open 
the school, either in Tengchow which was my old station, or in 
the Port of Chefoo, and he would see what could be done in rais- 
ing funds, and he gave his personal guarantee to meet any deficit 
for the trial year. 

This was to me a direct answer to prayer and a clear indi- 
cation that I was to go on with the work. I took the letter to 
the other members of our station and it seemed, as one of them 
said, to be laid upon me in a way that I could not refuse; conse- 
quently, at our annual meeting that fall I asked to be released 
from direct mission work for one year. This was granted and 
my colleagues and the members of our Board gave me “God 
speed” in this new enterprise. 

I took what funds were in hand belonging to the school, 
which amounted to $1342.04 (in Mexican silver dollars), and 
moved to Chefoo in February of ’98, where I rented a new Chi- 
nese inn, and in March I opened the school which soon num- 
bered seven pupils. 

I should like to draw a veil over the history of the first few 
months of the school. I, indeed, wrought in tears, for my only 
little daughter, our sweet little Ruth, went to join her father in the 
Heavenly home, and for us the very sunshine faded. The blow 
unfitted one for writing letters to the home friends, either private 
or for the public, as I should have done at this interesting stage 
of the work. That God brought me through that sorrow with 
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strength of heart and mind to go on was another indication of 
His loving favor. 

At this time I did not consider my work as one run on strict 
faith lines, only prospectively. In my letters to Dr. Westervelt 
I had tried to impress upon him my unwillingness to be in any 
way responsible for the raising of the funds further than furnish- 
ing information about the school. I felt that I must have some 
one at the other end of the line to do that——a Committee, or 
some one who would see that we had what was needed; but this 
was not to be. Dr. Westervelt’s letters were hopeful. He 
thought he could raise one thousand dollars in U.S. currency 
and proposed to issue an illustrated booklet giving a history of 
the school and calling the attention of friends of the deaf to its 
work. Important matters, however, absorbed his time and ener- 
gies during a large part of the “trial year,” and he was unable 
to accomplish either of these ends. He gave liberally himself 
and his school sent a more than generous gift. Still the one 
thousand dollar mark was not reached and very little about the 
school was printed, so that the end of the year found me with 
small credit in the bank, though the school was in a flourishing 
condition with every indication of growth and success. 

I consulted with my friends here in Chefoo and they advised 
me to go on with the school. They thought, as did our Presby- 
terian Board in New York, that it was an unique work, the very 
pathos of which would appeal strongly not only to Christian 
workers in all lands, but to philanthropic people generally, and 
that humanly speaking we would lack nothing. So I went on 
into the second year, and the results have justified the step. The 
school has increased to fourteen pupils with almost no effort on 
my part, the gifts have nearly doubled, and the actual running 
expenses of the school have been amply met. Had it not been 
for the extra expenses incident to fitting up and making com- 
fortable the new school home, we should have closed the year 
with a balance to our credit. 

Thus we went on through the second year, tho’ it became 
evident that for health reasons the school could not remain 
longer in the inn. The surroundings, over which we had no 
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control, made the place unfit for a home for anyone. So we 
formed a Committee, made plans, borrowed money from a native 
bank, bought land and erected buildings for the boys’ school, 
which we are now occupying. I should perhaps say just here 
that it was impossible to rent a suitable place, and the thought 
was that the interest on the money borrowed should not exceed 
the rent paid for the inn. As an actual fact it does, however, 
but a subscription to the school from the bank, which promises 
to be annual, lessens it again. The site which we have is a 
beautiful one, the location healthy, and the ground ample for two 
moderate sized schools,—one for boys and one for girls. Several 
girls have applied for admission, but we have been obliged to 
refuse them. The conditions under which we have the money 
from the bank are such that we can pay it back, wholly or in 
part, any day that we may have the money. The debt, how- 
ever, we greatly regret and want to make it a thing of the past 
as soon as possible. 

I had written, near the close of the third year, to Dr. Wes- 
tervelt asking him to renew his guarantee, but he evidently did 
not see his way clear to do so; at least he never replied directly 
to my request, tho’ he renewed his efforts to raise money. This 
really threw me into the very position that I had been trying 
to avoid,—that of carrying on a work on faith, a position I had 
not sought and one I should have hesitated to accept had it not 
been thrust upon me. Doubtless Dr. Westervelt felt that this 
was the very best basis on which the school could rest, and I 
believe myself now that it is, but I was not quite willing at first 
that it should be so. This did not come so much from a lack 
of trust in God as a lack of confidence in myself. The thought 
that God was requiring me to run a school for the deaf in China 
on faith frightened me. It seemed necessary to exercise a faith 
that I did not possess. As I sought guidance in prayer and in 
His word I found His promises on this very subject to stand 
out on the pages of my Bible as if printed in capital letters. 
Often, in selecting a text for the day, have I turned away from 
such and selected one that seemed to have a humbler, less con- 
fident note in it. I felt too unworthy, too weak to be thus hon- 
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ored, and could not quite believe that such promises were really 
intended for me, tho’ they might be for others. It was wonderful 
how God led me on step by step until I saw that He ‘did mean 
me, and until I was willing to work in faith, taking just what 
He sends. 

Circumstances brought me during this last winter into close 
personal contact with members of the China Inland Mission, that 
great missionary enterprise inaugurated by the Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor, on pure faith principles. I found in their meetings which 
I attended something very helpful,—a strong faith that looked 
to God, not only for spiritual gifts, but for the smallest temporal 
need and for help in the minutest details of life. At the same 
time there came into my hands the account of the life and work 
of that sainted man, George Miller of Bristol, which I have read 
with the deepest interest, as almost a message from God to me. 
The language of faith of this kind was new to me. Not to be 
perfectly sure of a fixed sum every month was a new experience 
and one to which I have had to grow accustomed, but I have 
come to see in every gift to the work, however small, an an- 
swered prayer, and I can look through the bright lens of faith 
into the near future and see in imagination the school for the 
boys all paid for and equipped and one for girls started. That 
I have had many anxious, depressed hours I cannot deny. The 
thought of the debt that I was incurring has so unsettled me 
that much of the time I have found it next to impossible to sit at 
my desk and write; but every time when it looked the darkest, 
something has occurred to encourage, and when funds have run 
the lowest, then I have felt less inclined than ever to give it up. 
Surely God cares for his deaf children in China and He will 
provide. 

The interest shown by the friends here, and the prayers 
offered for the success of the school, and the help given, especi- 
ally by the members of the Committee, have tided over a trying 
time, during which I have grown willing to take just what He 
sends. But the debt must be paid off. God’s work must not 
be carried on on borrowed money. Once out of debt on no ac- 
count will we incur another, tho’ our plans contemplate, after pay- 
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ing off the debt of three thousand and three hundred dollars, 
($3300 U. S. currency), the outlay of at least five thousand dollars 
for a girls’ school and a modest home for the foreign teacher in 
charge. It may be that more than that will be required. If 
it is, He will send it. 

I have gone rather more into detail than I intended to at 
the first, but I felt that you should know how and why I am 
in this position. 

Before closing I wish to express again my thanks for your 
timely interest and offer to make the work known through the 
pages of THE REVIEw. 

My next letter, giving the account of the speech work, etc., 
will be mailed in a few days. Until then I remain, dear Dr. Bell, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANNETTA THOMPSON MILLs, 
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A LITTLE DAY-SCHOOL PUPIL. 


Do our larger and more thickly populated states need more 
than one school for the deaf? Are the small day schools or 
classes receiving state support in Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Michigan, needed and helping the cause of education of the 
deaf? are much mooted questions. 

“The day-schools and boarding schools supplementing each 
other,” Dr. J. C. Gordon calls “the ideal system.” Fifteen years 
ago I advocated a boarding school in preference to a day-school, 
for, by actual experience as principal of the Rhode Island State 
School for the Deaf, I encountered many difficulties and draw- 
backs in a day-school for a state school, though in the smallest 
state in the Union. Four years later I was as strong an advocate 
for smaller and more local schools in one of the largest and the 
most thickly populated states, especially for the little ones when 
orally taught, and it is of the utmost importance to begin when the 
children are very young. I am proud to say that it was mainly 
the influence of my school for little children at Albany, N. Y., 
through the board of trustees on the state legislature, that the 
law of New York State was amended admitting children as 
young as five years of age to any one of the eight schools in 
that state; vide, my official Report and History of the Albany 
Home School for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf, issued in 
June, 1893. 

Now, after twenty years’ experience in state, boarding, and 
day-schools, and small private classes, if I may be allowed to 
quote a special case in favor of a special effort, I will make some 
statements relative to one of my babies started last fall before 
four years of age, in one of the small day-schools or classes of 
Illinois, which might prove interesting reading at least, to the 
readers of THE AssocraTION REVIEW. 
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This little one, just four now, is as full of life and play as 
most children of his age, and up to the time his instruction began, 
had generally followed whenever and wherever his sweet will 
led. The muscles of his nose and lips were somewhat stiffened 
and rendered immobile on one side of his face from partial 
paralysis, which may have been the cause of his deafness,—which 
is total. This deafness dated back from birth, or very early 
infancy, for he had never learned to speak a word through hear- 
ing. The slight facial defect, with his shyness arising perhaps 
from his hitherto inability to express himself and understand 
others, led some, not well acquainted with him, to suspect that 
he was mentally deficient; but far from it, as you will soon 
perceive. 

One thing he had always done that helped him in learning 
to talk. He had always used his voice in little inarticulate calls 
or exclamations. He had noticed, I suppose, that he could gain 
the attention of people in this way; and he had kept up a cheery, 
vocal clatter or chatter. This, I think, kept his vocal chords 
or organs flexible and mobile—prepared for articulate speech. 
He learned to utter a number of the elementary sounds and 
some words in two weeks’ lessons. His voice was clear and 
pleasing—no nasal or guttural quality or huskiness, so hard to 
contend with; very like the broken, imperfect speech of an 
ordinarily bright hearing child just learning to talk. The eyes 
lightened and the face grew more expressive with the light and 
delight of perception and intelligence, and the slight muscular 
defect was hardly noticeable. 

After two months’ instruction Alfred had acquired nearly all 
the elements or crude building material of language, reading 
from the lips, repeating distinctly and writing the characters— 
letters—representing them, using Webster’s diacritical marks 
indicating the long and short, hard and soft sounds and some- 
times numbering or using other private marks of my own; S; 4, 
ch and j he could recognize and write but had difficulty in utter- 
ing. Generally he had to be started on ¢ or d to get ch and j. 
He also had about fifty words; always showing in some way 
what they meant—usually pointing to the object or picture 
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for the nouns and performing actions for verbs. My illustrations 
are simple and natural as one would use with any infant to 
amuse, comfort, pet or reprove, long before he can express him- 
self in speech. As soon as Alfred learns a word it is written 
on the frame of his slate for practice and use. He very often 
applies it correctly after the first lesson and seems glad and 
proud that he can speak it. 


A word or two about writing. I teach the written word 
with the speech word. Alfred writes and spells the words and 
little sentences he knows, as well as most ordinary school chil- 
dren of twelve years of age, and better than many grown people 
possessed of all their faculties. I say this because I know that 
some do not teach writing at first, and even later only mechani- 
cally as an exercise entirely independent of association with 
spoken words. 


At the end of four months my baby could repeat after me 
the words of the little prayer of our own childhood, lisping, “Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” The combinations of 7 and s’s in the 
last line, “This I ask for Jesus’ sake,” were very difficult for him, 
but he is gradually mastering them by frequent practice. He 
stands, folding his little hands in the most reverent manner; 
raising his eyes at the words “Thee Lord,” as though he knew 
perfectly what meaning the words conveyed, which of course 
he is not able to grasp at this stage. He assumes the attitude 
and expression because others have set the example for his 
training; but I feel that the association between a reverent man- 
ner with the words of a prayer and the names of the Deity, have 
an influence for good that will help even the little ones and will 
grow and strengthen as time goes on and the child gains some 
idea of God and learns that true “prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire.” I am not, and never have been, one of those teachers 
who insist on never giving a child any exercise—words, sentences 
or connected sentences—that the baby mind cannot grasp the 
meaning of for the time being. I contend that they may as well 
take a part, at least, of their necessary drill in combinations and 
connections that mean something. With deaf children, exer- 
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cises in elements, syllables, words and simple sentences can be 
carried along together, alternating for variety. Whatever a child 
is able to speak he should be trained to say as well as possible. 
The sense of it, if he cannot grasp now, will come to him later 
and gradually. 

Ten years ago I taught a pupil whom I started, several 
forms of prayer and a “blessing” to ask at meals. He wrote 
me from his home after a year’s instruction, “Papa ‘please God 
bless,’ no; V. ‘please God bless,’ no; I, ‘please God bless,’ 
yes.” A week or two ago I had a letter from his mother saying 
“iH is an earnest Christian and will soon unite with the 
church. He never gives me a moment’s anxiety in that way. 
I attribute his piety almost entirely to your early, faithful train- 
ing, God bless you!” 

At the end of six months Alfred is in possession of nearly 
300 words. About 180 nouns and pronouns, 100 verbs, adjec- 
tives and other words, and can count or number as far as five. 
He can construct many little sentences and demonstrate their 
meaning. He has thought out some of his little sayings all by 
himself, and with others, with a very little help. For example, 
he knew that the pronoun J meant himself, and you meant the 
one to whom he was talking, and his way of expressing love was 
by an embrace and kisses. He almost took my breath away 
with delighted surprise by pointing first to himself, saying “TI,” 
then at me, saying “you,” when throwing his arms around my 
neck and volunteering, “I love you;” and what pleased me most; 
was that he did not follow the order of the pantomime, “I you 
love,” but gave the words in the proper order. 

He has his favorite words as have most children, the fancy 
being determined or governed by one reason or fact, then an- 
other. Some of them are: mama, Alfred, boy, Alma (his little 
baby sister), baby. He knows all the family names, twelve or 
fourteen in number. Alma, Lillie, Willie sound like a lullaby 
from his baby liquid tongue. I have always contended for the 
short i vanish on those diminutives, but I have given it up in 
his case. Miss Moffat is right (vide her article in the Annals; 
I cannot exactly give the reference as I have not the copy with 
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me.) The long éee is more easily spoken and more pleasing 
to the ear. 

To go on with the list of his pet words. He uses his pro- 
nouns more correctly than any deaf child I ever taught: I, me, my, 
mine, we, our, you, your, both, all; now as spring advances and 
bugs begin to fly, he has caught two or three and bringing them 
to me, “butterfly?” with the rising inflection in his eyes—and colt: 
he is wild over a little one that made its appearance on the farm 
the other day. He says, “colt, baby, small!” flag—he is very 
patriotic; ball, top, flower, hat, shoe, water, bread, butter, candy, 
eye, mouth, tooth, thumb, arm, toe, school-house, etc. He called 
the full moon, “ball” the first time he noticed it after learning to 
talk. His pet verbs, adjectives, and other words are love, kiss, 
bow, come, go, fall, walk, run, cry, wash, sew, look, large, small, 
good, bad, fast, slow, yes, no, etc. He “bur-rs” his r’s like a true 
Illinoisan. Looking from the school-room window and seeing 
the dog running across the yard, he clutched and drew me so that 
I could see too, exclaiming, “Look! Dick run.” I added the s 
after run. A book of illustrations dropping from his desk to the 
floor, he looked up quickly, saying, “Book fall.” I was giving 
him an exercise on the parts of the body. He volunteered, “Al- 
fred two eyes, one mouth.” He makes his speeches to suit his 
ideas. Such words as the, have, has, to, at, on, in, etc., I have to 
supply. After being corrected on one statement, he will make 
similar statements himself. I have to supply the s’s for his plural 
nouns. Sometimes when I start to show him or tell him, he will 
push me away, hold my hand or put his fingers on my lips to stop 
me, which for such a baby, and after only six months’ instruction, 
seems phenomenal, as some one expressed it. 

He is very fond of picking out words that he knows from 
the various charts around the school—I have some forty or fifty 
of them ; he recognizes the similarity of words and is just as ob- 
serving in regard to silent letters: k at the beginning of knife and 
b at the end of thumb, he noticed what I did not sound, and 
several times pointed to them and emphasized them himself. 
I said “No,” and crossed them out. He has never failed since, 
when writing those words to cross out the k and b. He is gener- 
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ally very particular about his initial and final sounds, which is 
well worth noting for all oral teachers of the deaf know how 
forgetful their pupils are about such, particularly the vanishing 
sounds and when they do remember, how apt they are to exag- 
gerate them. Alfred’s final k’s, t’s, and d’s come out distinctly, 
but are seldom overdone. 

Now, that I am through, some will say, “Well, she has hap- 
pened to come across one of those uncommon specimens, but 
have not the circumstances—the special time and attention pro- 
vided for and that can be given in a small school—something to 
do with this case of unusual development ?” 

If there is any application to be made or encouragement 
to be drawn from this little one’s progress, in regard to the meth- 
ods used or the kind of school, I will let the readers feel and make 
them. One thing I hug to my soul is the delight of teaching 
under such circumstances. 


ANNA M. Back, 
Day School for the Deaf, Derinda Centre, Illinois. 
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THE ICHTHYOSAURUS, THE CAVE BEAR, AND 
THE MALE TEACHER. 


Many years ago, when I was young, the president of a 
southern college showed me a letter which he had received from 
the principal of a school for the deaf. This principal was in search 
of a teacher. He wanted a robust young man of scholarly 
attainments, one who was an excellent teacher, who was moral 
to an excess, and who was willing to make the teaching of the 
deaf his life work. My purblind friend, tre president, was sure 
that I was the man for the place; and he urged me to apply for 
the position. 

At that time my acquaintance with the deaf was limited to 
one peripatetic vendor of alphabet cards. This oleaginous indi- 
vidual used a greasy slate to advertise wares which had accumu- 
lated more unctuous matter than would seem possible when we 
take their size into consideration. This specimen did not awaken 
in me any feeling of love or pity, or of interest in the deaf as a 
class. I am sure that in entering upon the work of teaching the 
deaf, I was not prompted by philanthropic motives. While I 
would have disclaimed any intention of giving my life to the deaf, 
I was not mercenary; for I had just declined a position which 
would have paid me a larger salary than I have ever received as 
a teacher of the deaf. My friend urged me, and I took the place 
without knowing why; so, like others under similar circum- 
stances, I thought I had a “call.” 

The principal who must assume some of the responsibility 
for my errors, then believed there was a bright future for active, 
earnest, educated young men who chose to teach,—and I will say 
to his credit that he has done his best to help them. But since 
that time a number of able young men have entered the profes- 
sion apparently under the most favorable of circumstances, and 
soon retired, because there was not sufficient inducement for 
them to remain. As for me, I suppose I am an average teacher, 
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and I have met with average success. What I have to write is not 
concerning self, but in defence of young men who, if given a fair 
opportunity, would doubtless have done far better than I. 

Since I began teaching the deaf the number of instructors 
has increased about one hundred per cent., while the number of 
men has remained practically unchanged. Every year the per- 
centage of male teachers grows smaller. For a long time this 
has also been true of the public schools, as the following statistical 
table will show: 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE TEACHERS IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
UniITED STATES SINCE 1870. 


PERCENT. 


YFAR PERCENT. YEAR 


PERCENT. YEAR 


It is a needless waste of tears to weep over the ichthyo- 
saurus and the cave bear. They are gone and gone forever. 
There was a time when I was inclined to bewail the fate of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter, but a study of chronology invariably brought 
composure. The poor Indian, who slowly and sadly climbs yon 
distant mountain and reads his doom in the setting sun, has a 
more immediate claim upon our lachrymose attention. Yet he 
is not so deserving as the men who licked George Washington, 
Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln into shape. These 
are going, rapidly going, at the rate of three sad tenths of one per 
cent. per annum. 

The contemplation of these figures fills our cup with woe; 
but when we think of the obsolescent male teacher of the deaf, 
our cup runs over. Let us study the steady decline of this noble 
animal from a sober, statistical standpoint. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MALE TEACHERS OF THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES SINCE 1870. 


YEAR. PERCENT. YEAR PERCENT. PzRCENT. 


These percentages are compiled from statistics supplied by 
the American Annals of the Deaf. The figures would indicate 
that in 1897 the men had fortified a kopje, and begun a desperate 
fight against extinction; but this is in appearance only. In 1897, 
for the first time, the Annals included the teachers of trades in the 
total number of teachers. This increases the percentage of male 
teachers, for I think we can safely say that at least two-thirds of 
the teachers of the industrial departments are men. But even 
with the mechanics as their allies, the men are fighting a losing 
battle. The figures reveal a further proportional decrease of men. 
In 1899, the proportion of increase of the industrial departments 
was greater than that of all the men during the year, showing that 
the men did not really earn their increment of one per cent. 

I mean no disrespect to women when I dwell upon the 
pathetic paucity of men in our profession. There are not too many 
women, but too few men. Even if there were more than enough 
women, I could reconcile the superfluity with the eternal fitness 
of things on the principle that of women “more than enough is 
a feast.” 

Some have said that the great increase of female teachers is 
due to the growth of the oral method. I freely concede that for 
certain lines of oral work women, as a rule, are better adapted 
than men. Their lips are more easily read,—they have more 
practice, perhaps,—and women do not wear beards. Still we 
must remember that many of a pupil’s relatives are men, horrid 
creatures, “bearded like a pard,” who will not form their words 
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as a woman will, and as everybody should. Having no legal 
right to exterminate the male line of relatives, we must do the 
next best thing—prepare the pupil for communication with his 
father, uncles, and big brothers. The pupils should have prac- 
tice in reading the lips of numerous persons, persons with beards 
and persons without beards. Every oral pupil should have male 
as well as female teachers. 

It is sometimes said that men should not teach; that they 
should be in some better business. I concede that teaching is 
not so profitable as practicing law before the supreme court, or 
presiding over the destinies of a great railroad. Still I have 
been told that the teachers of Philadelphia have better credit in 
proportion to their income than any other class in the city. Men 
of good standing in their communities devote the greater part of 
their time to raising cattle and hogs. Surely it is just as re- 
spectable to train the mind of a child. I have no doubt many 
persons thought Froebel should have been in bigger business 
than that of telling women how to play with the toes of a baby; 
still I am glad Froebel was not an undertaker or a real estate 
agent. 

Every boy and every girl should be under the influence of 
both men and women. We are not preparing our girls for the 
nunnery or our boys for a cave in the desert. Our pupils must 
go into a world peopled by both sexes; they should learn to be 
manly and womanly. They should be trained by men and by 
women. 


Harris TAYLOR, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
III. 


Some children remain under instruction as long as three 
years, meanwhile learning to write and speak several words, 
yet not fully understanding why we write and speak, or that all 
persons and things have names. These are certainly extreme 
cases of dullness, but they are by no means the most difficult to 
teach, for after they have once discovered for themselves the use 
writing and spelling they can be taught like the average deaf 
child. To draw out, develop, and prepare the child to take up 
written language work is what the most time-and thought is 
given to in my class. The average teacher generally knows how 
to encourage the growth of language in her pupils after the 
pupils have once taken hold of it, but we do not all realize that 
the most serious mistakes are made before the child has taken up 
language of his own free will. 


There is at present a boy under my instruction whom I 
shall call Willie. His language, if we take One sentence at a 
time, is probably the best in the class, but, when the relation of 
one sentence to another is considered, his language ranks very 
low. He writes after this fashion : 


What Willie said: , What Willie wanted to say: 


A bird fell on the ground. A | 
boy hit it with a stone. I took a 
walk. Isawabirdandacow. He 
threw a stone at it. It died. 

Dear father, I got your letter. | 
I bought some candy. I am well. | 
I found five cents in it. I ate it. 
I bought a stamp. It was sweet. 
I like it. I thank you them. 


I took a walk. I saw a bird 
and a cow. A boy threw a stone 
at the bird and hit it. It fell on 
the ground and died. 

Dear Father, I got your letter. 
I found five cents in it. I bought 
some candy and a stamp. I ate the 
candy. It was sweet. I like candy. 
I thank you for the money and 


| letter. I am well. 
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These are by no means the worst examples of his writing. 
He cannot recite his lessons in the order in which they are writ- 
ten, though he will write all the sentences some place without 
any regard to their meaning. Questions confuse him, and while 
at times he does use language correctly in an offhand manner, 
still he is a child who has to be taught with the greatest care. 

From following similar cases I am led to believe that this 
curious state of affairs has been brought about partly by the child 
being forced to use language before his mind was in a proper 
condition to do so, and partly from the natural method of teach- 
ing language being carried so far that no place was given to the 
other educational methods whose purpose it is to strengthen and 
direct the mind rather than teach language directly and whose 
value in connection with the development of the minds of these 
dullards cannot be over-estimated. By the natural method I 
mean that mode of instruction by which we give a child only the 
language he needs and give it at such times and places that he 
will get the meaning of it without much effort on his part, and 
without any explanation from the teacher. 

The natural method is used by myself to some extent with 
results showing that the pupils take to language more readily 
than when taught by any other method, yet an early show in lan- 
guage is not and should not be the end and aim of first-year work. 
To have pupils think, remember, and give some consciously 
directed attention to what is said and done is pre-eminently im- 
portant at this stage of their education; unless backward children 
are trained to do this at the very beginning, there will come a 
time, all too soon, when it will seem almost useless to continue 
instructing them, though their progress in language the first few 
years gave promise of better results. 

A child’s mind naturally skips from one thing to another, 
and then back again, and if a teacher follows the child blindly, 
with no other purpose in view than to give him language as he 
may need it, she will succeed, and he will have language indeed, 
but of a rattle-brain sort, without the power to present facts as 
they really occur. 

Willie’s case is not the first or worst one of this kind that has 
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been given to me, so the exercises he is taking to give him the 
required mental discipline have been tested with results that rec- 
ommend their continuance in such cases. 

The exercises in which language was not used as a means of 
helping memory seem to have produced the quickest and best 
results. I do not wish to be understood as saying that language 
is not a powerful mind developer and that it should not be used 
at all times and places when possible, but here I am speaking of 
a peculiar case and if the pupil is not handled properly in time he 
will continue to give his teacher an incomprehensible mixture 
of language and facts. Here are three exercises from which 
children like Willie have derived much benefit: 

The first is to draw an animal, or part of one, on a black- 
board while the child looks on—erase it and have him draw one 
as nearly like it as possible. He must begin on that part which 
the teacher drew first, and draw the other parts in the order that 
she did. The second is to put a book on one desk, a slate 
on another, and a pencil on a third. Collect them and have the 
child distribute them in the same order. The third is to perform 
some physical culture arm movements and have the child give 
them five minutes later in the same order. He is not, in order to 
help his memory, to sign, write, or go through the exercises 
while the teacher is giving them. One of these exercises is given 
every day, and each day they are made a little longer and more 
difficult. No two exercises are exactly alike. 

Just why the same results were not produced by allowing 
the children to describe these actions in writing, I do not pretend 
to say. It is true that while writing, their attention is divided on 
the order of the actions and the language they are using, but be- 
fore signs in the school-room were prohibited I told short stories 
in signs and made such pupils as Willie repeat the stories in 
Signs without departing one jot from the details or employing 
any signs except those I had made. 

At that time these peculiar cases came to me from strictly 
“purely-oral” schools, where, if signs were made at all, they were 
certainly very different from the ones employed by me, yet a 
steady growth of that power which enabled them to keep their 
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mind on one subject for a given time was noticeable, while there 
was no falling of in their daily practice of language, such as fol- 
lows when “straightening out a child’s language” is undertaken 
by “beginning all over again.” On discarding the sign exercise 
the physical culture lesson was introduced, and it proved a very 
good substitute. 

Having the pupils answer daily a list of questions like the 
following: 

What was the first thing you did this morning ? The sec- 
ond? Third? etc., has been very helpful in such cases. 

As soon as the desired improvement is perceived in the 
child, a short story is given him to read and questions are asked 
in the order in which the ideas are presented in the story. Fora 
while care is taken not to ask the questions in any other way. If 
he be not able to answer these questions, he is permitted to have 
another look at the story, but time is not allowed him to study it. 
As soon as he can read a story and answer questions about it 
fairly well, he is required to study a story, which he must repro- 
duce in writing, word for word, and every day for a week follow- 
ing the introduction of this story, he is called to answer questions 
about it or rewrite it. Then during a whole week nothing is 
said about the story; at the end of that time another story, entire- 
ly different, is taken up and the child’s memory is exercised on it 
for a whole week. Then another week is allowed to elapse with- 
out any reference to either story, and all this time he is kept very 
busy on other language work, and another week having passed, 
he is called on to write one of the two stories that he studied with 
such care. If he can write one, stating all the facts in the order 
in which they were given, the story exercise is kept up and the 
time between the introduction of each new story is gradually 
shortened until he is able to take a new story every day. Then 
he is required to give the stories in his own language, enlarging 
or shortening them, but never departing from the facts. If he 
fails on the stories, we return to the drills without language till 
the desired mental discipline is obtained. The old masters like 
Hutton, B. D. Pettengill, and Foster seem to have understood 
the value of the story-writing training. Those coming after them 
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spoiled it by using it in a hap-hazard manner until most of us in 
our rush for something better have abolished it altogether. 

My first aim with the dullards is to have the child’s mind un- 
fold by his own effort and have him discover for himself the use 
of language. He generally makes this discovery known by 
scribbling t’s, i’s, and m’s on the blackboard when he has any 
exciting piece of news to tell, or he will bring articles asking to 
have their names written. When he has reached this stage there 
is no danger in giving him all the words and language he needs, 
but there is danger in following him too closely for a long period 
and only giving him that which he calls for. He must be drilled, 
disciplined, and led out. 

The progress of my former pupils under different teachers 
has proved quite a study. Those going to instructors whose sole 
aim was to teach language in a natural way (believing all else 
would follow), generally outranked in language until a certain 
grade was reached the ones who were under teachers who fol- 
lowed more conservative educational methods, while the latter 
gave one the impression that they were, in the beginning, men- 
tally superior to the others. 

Tommy, one of my present pupils, is fifteen years old. He 
is now taking his first lessons in geography and history. He 
does lack something besides speech and hearing, yet to see him 
writing, spelling, and cyphering no one would now call him fee- 
ble-minded, though he certainly was when he entered school 
eight years ago. What he can do now is nothing considering the 
time he has been in school, but it is a great deal when we take 
into account his former mental condition. 

First he was in the oral department, but only to stay a week 
or two, then the manual department had him a year before I be- 
came his teacher. When he came to me he showed some signs 
of being able to copy lines and letters, but could not do it in the 
order desired. He neither played, ran, drew, signed or gestured 
without being urged to, and when he did it was in a listless sort 
of way, never putting any life, soul or meaning into his motions. 
He made his wants known by pointing and never disputed with 
the other children about anything they took or withheld from 
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him. He would sit still and cry, not even telling anyone why he 
was crying. 

Nothing any of us did during the first six months that 
Tommy was with me succeeded in making him understand that 
words had meaning, and were written with a purpose. Nor 
would drawing a box or any common or uncommon article 
or animal excite him to the act of hunting up a similiar picture 
or the object the drawing represented. My first step with Tom- 
my was to give him some exercises to strengthen his will. There 
being seventeen other pupils in the class, each of whom was a 
grade by himself, Tommy could not possibly receive much atten- 
tion, so he was placed at a long table with a boy of his own age; 
plenty of blocks, pictures, and toys were given them and they 
were taught to play some games by certain rules, or rather the 
other boy, Johnny, was taught. Tommy could not learn rules. 
Johnny had a will of iron and would not allow Tommy to depart 
from the rules in their games, or let him infringe on his rights in 
any way, though he was perfectly willing to instruct Tommy and 
never sought to take advantage of his ignorance, but when candy 
was Offered to the winner of the games Johnny was quick to see 
that he should not be expected to help his opponent, and poor 
Tommy was compelled to shift for himself; however, it was not 
long before Tommy began to show signs of fighting his own 
battles. It was then that the supervisors and attendants were 
requested not to give Tommy anything, as far as practicable, 
until he had asked for it. It was wonderful to see how this little 
boy could get along without making a single sign or gesture. 
Pupils were also requested not to give Tommy food at the table 
till he had signed for it. About a month of this treatment 
brought him to his senses and he began to spell and understand 
the use of words. By the end of his second year in school we 
began to think less of sending him to the school for the feeble- 
minded, and today there is no child in our institution that better 
deserves the opportunities given here than does Tommy. 

Tommy being a nervous and shrinking child, and as neither 
sloyd nor physical culture was part of the curriculum here till 
recently, Tommy was given kindergarten and physical culture 
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drills daily in the school-room until he was able to enter the tai- 
loring class. He is doing well at his trade now and voluntarily 
joins the other boys in their games. 


I have used signs as a means of reaching many pupils, but 
Tommy is the only one whom it seemed necessary to compel to 
sign. Even in his case it cannot be said that I taught him signs, 
unless signing to draw him out can be called teaching. True, I 
forced him into corners from which he could not emerge without 
saying something, and as he knew nothing of writing or speech 
he had to sign. Had we been differently situated he might have 
been developed by another means, but as it was, we were simply 
making the most of the material at hand. For a year and six 
months the child had been surrounded by written language, he 
had every opportunity to see it used as a medium of communi- 
cation between teacher and pupils. His former teacher neither 
understood nor used signs, so the written language he saw in 
the school-room was great in proportion to the signs, yet he had 
not grasped the fact that we express our thoughts and make 
known our wants by writing. That he did absorb some of what 
was going on about him was made apparent by the way he 
signed when cornered. 


One would naturally expect to see Tommy wiggle his fin- 
gers or try to write, especially when he addressed me, but it did 
not happen that way; perhaps because when I signed he under- 
stood a little of what was said, and nothing was clear to him 
when I wrote or spelled. Later on when he had any news to 
tell, but was not yet able to write a word from memory, he would 
scribble on the blackboard and then proceed to show what it 
was all about, often calling on his classmates to help him make 
it all clear to me. To show my appreciation of his effort to write 
I would give his news to the whole class in simple English and 
make much ado over it all. Had I waited longer, Tommy no 
doubt would have attempted to write to me before signing, but 
six months of pointing had not produced the development looked 
for and I was desperate. 


Tommy was a kind, sympathetic, but by no means a demon- 
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strative child, so it was hard to find out just how much he was 
learning in a quiet way. 

One morning, when he was beginning his second year with 
me, I wrote the following on the blackboard: “My head aches. 
I cannot teach you. I want to sleep. Who will teach for me ?” 
To my astonishment Tommy was the first to respond. He 
promptly took my place at the board, while a protest came from 
all sides setting forth that he was not learned enough to teach, 
but Tommy, with energy born of the moment, filled board after 
board with all the words and language he knew, being very care- 
ful to write a few easy words, in his best hand, on a board for 
Johnny, saying in signs, “Johnny is a little baby. He don’t un- 
derstand much. I must be kind to him. He can’t study hard.” 
No one appreciated the joke more than Johnny, as he knew he 
was far ahead of Tommy. This was Tommy’s first attempt at 
being funny. The amount of language that Tommy rattled off 
that morning surprised me. Many of the words and some of the 
forms he used had not been taught to him, though they were 
often used by me when speaking to my other pupils. On finish- 
ing, Tommy showed the pupils the meaning of everything he had 
written. 

Among all the new pupils that I have seen enter our institu- 
tion, only one other deaf child have I known to go without sign- 
ing solong as Tommy. The other case was a slow, melancholy- 
looking girl of twelve. She took to writing a short time after 
she entered school and therefore was not forced to sign. She 
was very slow, but tried to do everything well, and if she had 
stayed at school the full time allowed, she would have gradua- 
ted. This girl could answer questions and recite her lessons 
well enough, but during the first few years could not be induced 
to make a voluntary statement about anything. When she first 
entered school she would sit in the same place and position for 
hours if not forced to move. If she needed anything to work 
with she would rather run the risk of being reproved sharply for 
wasting her time than to summon up courage to ask for what 
she wanted, though she knew to ask was to obtain. Until the 
end of her school days she was a bashful, shrinking creature, 
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seldom asking to have anything passed to her at the table, and 
never reaching for what she needed. 

I will name another of my present pupils Sammy. He did 
not seem so hopeless at first as Tommy, because he was observ- 
ing, daring, and had that something which we see in men who 
love roving and adventure. Besides, he did not lack will power 
in the same degree as Tommy. He was remarkable at panto- 
mime, showing plainly that he had some memory with the 
power and courage to imitate; all this led more than myself to 
believe that he would not have much difficulty in learning to 
read and write; however, we were doomed to disappointment. 

Sammy had been under oral instruction one year without 
learning a single element of speech, or even a written letter. 
This is Sammy’s sixth year with me and until a year ago he gave 
very little promise of being benefited by instruction from a lan- 
guage point of view. He had been with me six months before 
he discovered that “writing,” as he said in signs, “is all speaking 
people’s queer signs for everything.” Two months later he 
wrote his first word from memory. From this time forward 
it was expected that he would learn each day twice as much as 
on the previous one. This being the general rule with pupil’s 
whom I started when nothing interfered at first to force them 
faster than their mental development seemed to warrant; how- 
ever, expectations were not realized in Sammy’s case, but in all 
fairness to the child I must state that for a long time he was at 
a disadvantage in my class on account of the other pupils being 
always ahead of him. Sometimes this is an advantage to the 
dull beginner, as it was in Tommy’s case, but then Tommy had 
Johnny for a chum. Sammy had no chum, though he vainly 
sought to find one. He tried to strike up a friendship with every 
new pupil that came to my class, only to find that each one was 
beyond him in one way or another. At last after Sammy had 
been with me nearly three years, a little boy did come, who was 
as troublesome and mischievious a piece of humanity as could be 
found, and whose mind was on a par with Sammy’s. All at once 
a sort of mutual understanding was established between these two 
and the amount of mischief they got into, and the property they 
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destroyed, if left alone for a few minutes, kept every officer and 
attendant in the house on tip-toe. 

It was now that Sammy began to write a few words and to 
use them with a purpose. He learned the manual alphabet and 
did his best to use it in school, although spelling did not seem to 
be in his line. 

A year passed and I began to have some faith in Sammy, 
when another little boy came among us. This little fellow con- 
sidered Sammy’s chum his own private property, and soon won 
him away from Sammy, who for awhile endured the fickleness 
of his former bosom friend, but at last took occasion to denounce 
him before his teacher and classmates as “a baby without any un- 
derstanding, who could not sign, write, or spell, and whose pro- 
per place was in the primary department with the baby talkers 
and not in the manual department with such intelligent boys as 
himself.” After this climax poor Sammy reassumed his old life, 
as it was before he had met and loved his fickle friend. Straying 
off by himself and filling his world with imaginary people, who 
’ gestured and talked in pantomime, was his favorite pastime. 
Those imaginary people, though cruel and kind by turns to one 
another, and to animals, were always gracious and very consid- 
erate to Sammy. Once in a while some monster would try to 
injure poor Sammy, but a brave bluecoat (later a soldier) would 
always loom up at the right moment with a gun, handcuffs, club, 
and patrol wagon, and after snatching Sammy from the jaws of 
death, would march the villain off to jail. One day while Sammy 
was playing trolley in the yard, unobserved, as he thought, I 
saw him sound the gong, put on the brake, place his hand over 
his mouth, and shout to a man in a wagon on the track just 
ahead. The man turned a deaf ear to the motorman and kept 
right on without going any faster. Motorman holds hand 
over his eyes, takes a good look at the horse, sees that it has a 
heavy load, is lame, and is going up hill. He pities the horse, 
and slows up his car. The conductor comes to the front to see 
what is causing the delay. Motorman tells conductor all about 
the horse. Passengers grow impatient. A cross old man speaks 
sharply to the conductor. Conductor throws back his coat and 
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points to a badge on his breast that says, “We must be kind to 
dumb animals.” The whole car applauds. The gruff old man 
looks ashamed and gets off the car. The horse reaches the top 
of the hill, gets off the track, looks at the motorman and nods his 
head to him in a thankful way. The motorman looks happy, 
because he was right, turns on the current, and the car bowls on. 

If anything of this kind ever did or does happen in real life 
I have been unable to learn, nor can I ascertain whether this 
lively pantomime was entirely the outcome of Sammy’s observa- 
tion and imagination or not. 

Sammy is very friendly and will give me all the information 
he is capable of on any subject, except about his imaginary peo- 
ple. Of them he will not speak. Whenever I mention them he 
will surround himself with a wall of reserve which I am unable to 
break through. One of his familiar sayings to me when he sees 
me observing him talking to himself is, “Stop looking. Just my 
fun. You can’t understand.” : 

Show Sammy a broken slate, window, or fish hook, and he 
will ask questions about it, but if he perceives any one present is 
in search of information about it, he will, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, tell the most plausible story imaginable of how it all hap- 
pened, and if one did not already know all the facts in connection 
with the accident, one would certainly be convinced that Sammy 
was telling the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

Sammy has a great many conventional signs, but the people 
in his imaginary world do not use them, except where the 
speaker is deaf, and then only when he addresses another who is 
deaf. Animals express emotion, as we see them do in life, and 
then Sammy interprets their actions by signs for his own benefit. 
Thus, a dog jumps, wags its tail and licks its master’s hand, then 
Sammy says in signs, “Doggie is glad to see man again. Man 
gone a long time. Doggy is good. Doggy is hungry. Stay 
with doggy. Don’t go away again.” Sammy being an only 
child and his mother a busy woman, it may be supposed that he 
had to play alone very often before coming to school, but Sam- 
my’s chum who comes from a large family of children, and who 
has a deaf brother a little older than himself, also talks to him- 
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self, but not with the show of imagination that Sammy does. 

Before Tommy learned to write and play he would sit still 
for any length of time, moving his lips and shaking and nodding 
his head in a sorrowful sort of way. He too would stop as soon 
as he became aware that he was attracting attention. 

Tommy is, and always was, a careful boy, never destroying 
his own, or any other person’s property, while Sammy and his 
chum have no conscience in this matter, thought they are kind 
and not over selfish for boys, when we consider that to possess 
in order to destroy is their chief delight. They have no scruple 
about appropriating other people’s property and playing havoc 
with it as soon as possible. Fear of punishment prevents them 
now from taking and demolishing everything within their reach, 
as they used to do, but the pleasure they take in picking up cast- 
away articles and then tearing, pulling, and hammering them to 
pieces, shows that this inclination still exists within. 

It was during Sammy’s fourth year with me that he began to 
spell; in his fifth year he made use of language, but not until this 
year, his sixth year with me and his seventh at school, did the 
desired improvement become manifest. In the early part of this 
school year a mental change which had been long anxiously 
looked for was perceived in the boy, and in order to make the 
most of this spurt Sammy was given special instruction, out of 
school, one hour each day for three months. At the end of that 
time he was able to work with the rest of the class in language. 
He has had a few lessons in history and found them easy when 
compared with the efforts the brighter pupils in the class had to 
put forth. This may be attributed to his power of imagination, 
which made the Indians, their wigwams, and their tomahawks 
real to him, who lived, moved, and became part of the little world 
he had himself created. 

Several unsuccessful attempts had been made before this 
year to have him give change for a nickel, but only during the 
past five months did he succeed in learning. Now he counts to 
one hundred, changes any sum up to a dollar, adds and sub- 
tracts a little both mentally and with objects. If his progress 
continues long at the present rate we hope very soon to see him 
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working in the shops and taking gymnastic drills with the other 
boys. So far he has been excluded from the trade classes and 
the gymnasium. 

For a year Sammy has had the advantage of associating out 
of school with the brightest boys in our institution. They guy 
him a great deal about his talking to himself, and he does not do 
it so openly now, but he will hide away and have a good talk with 
his imaginary people and then come forth from his hiding place 
like one in a dream, but content with the existing state of affairs. 

The institution training that has helped the backward deaf 
boys so much has not in many cases proved such a blessing to 
the girls, because many of these unfortunate girls have illiterate 
mothers, who look upon their daughters who can read and write 
a little as educated, intelligent women to whom no harm can 
come, and the girls finding their stuffy, ill-managed homes dis- 
tasteful, seek work abroad in factories and mills. This takes 
them to common boarding houses, with the usual result when 
a woman is young, ignorant, and unprotected by any of her 
family. 

Eighty-two of my former pupils, who are no longer in 
school, are girls. The most ignorant and worthless of these 
were the first to marry. This is mostly due to the influence of 
their parents, who seeing that the girls were not able to support 
themselves, urged them to marry. I have this last statement 
from some of the girls themselves. My brighter girls, who have 
good health and are self-supporting, inform me that their families 
constantly exhort them to remain single. 

House-work, plain sewing, and dressmaking seem to be the 
three best kinds of work for these dull girls to learn. 

Weak eyes and nervousness make it impossible for all of 
them to become good dressmakers, but all could learn to do 
housework, mending, and plain sewing. I have often questioned 
my girls about what they intend to do after leaving school and 
find nearly all aim at becoming “mill ladies.” 

It was back in the ’80’s that Mr. Jayne, a director of our in- 
stitution, who took a great interest in the welfare of our pupils 
after they left us, remarked that he thought our girls would find 
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cooking and general housework more profitable and_ better 
adapted to their positions in life than factory work, and on my 
communicating this to many of my former school-mates, who 
were then anxiously seeking employment, they promptly 
frowned on the suggestion as a man’s idea of a woman’s sphere, 
We went so far as to debate this question, with some warmth, 
at a literary meeting, but without making a single housework 
convert; showing plainly that among our girls there prevails a 
false idea about the dignity of housework. And now, fifteen 
years later, these same anti-housework girls tell me frankly that 
the mill and factory are no place for the intelligent deaf girl, 
much less for the ignorant, backward one. They all agree that 
the backward deaf girl’s training should be such as to enable her 
to be self-supporting after leaving school, yet keeping her at all 
times under the protection of some good person, and that house- 
work, plain sewing, and dressmaking are better adapted to keep 
girls at home or under some family influence than any other kind 
of work. The opinion of these women who have worked among 
the adult deaf for years, comforting them in many trying places, is 
not without value when we seek to better the condition of our 
former pupils. 

A special school for backward girls, similar to the one out- 
lined by me for the boys, is needed, omitting the farm and large 
laundry. Each girl should be taught how to do all kinds of 
housework, the family washing and ironing, and the mending 
and care of all the linen. Dairy-work and the care of poultry 
are not outside woman’s sphere and many of the girls might find 
it profitable to learn something of these branches of work. 

A careful, well-mannered girl who can do housework, will 
always find a demand for her labor, and she will be well fed and 
cared for by those who employ her. 


Jutta A. Fotey, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOME BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR AID IN SPEECH TEACHING. 


This catalogue is the outgrowth of a paper read before the 
Teachers’ Association of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, and 
published in the Wisconsin Times. The aim is to present a brief 
list of publications that comprehensively treat the subject of speech 
teaching; to give a suggestion as to the contents of each publica- 
tion; and to state where and at what price it can be procured. 


AVAILABLE AIDS IN SPEECH TEACHING. 


Education of Deaf-Mutes. (A Teachers’ Manual.) By 
Thomas Arnold, D. D. Illustrated; two vols.; pp. 860; price 
$4.30 net. Imported by the Volta Bureau, Thirty-fifth and QO 
Sts., Washington, D. C. A valuable and exhaustive treatise on 
the education of the Deaf. (Note: Volume I is out of print 
at present, but Volume II can be had for $2.15 net.) 

Manual of Articulation Teaching. By David Greene. Illus- 
trated; pp. 142; price $1.00. In lots of three or more, less 20 
per cent. discount, $.80. To be ordered of the author, 1122 
Broadway, corner 25th Street, New York, N. Y. A brief but 
‘comprehensive, thorough but not technical, manual of articula- 
tion teaching. 

The Reports of the Proceedings of the Summer Meetings of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. Illustrated. To be obtained of Frank W. Booth, Gen’l 
Sec’y and Treas., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Issued to members of the Association at one-half the list prices 
quoted. Report of First Summer Meeting—$2.00. Report of 
Second Summer Meeting—$1.50. Report of Fourth Summer 
Meeting. (Issued in sections at various prices. See advertise- 
ment in this magazine.) Report of Fifth Summer Meeting— 
$1.50. These Reports cover the entire field of oral teaching, and 
are the most valuable contributions of recent times. 
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Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds. By Alex. 
Melville Bell, F. R. S. S. A., ete.; pp. 254; price $1.50. Volta 
Bureau, Thirty-fifth and Q Sts., Washington, D. C. This book 
gives splendid descriptions of the formation of the elementary 
sounds; also explains how many defective elements are produced 
and suggests remedies. (Note: This book is at present out of 
print, but the author is now preparing a revised edition which 
will soon appear.) 

Sounds and Their Relations. By Alex. Melville Bell, F. E. 
S.S., ete., revised edition of Visible Speech; pp. 102; price $2.00. 
To teachers, less 25 per cent. discount, $1.50, and postage (12 cts.) 
added. Volta Bureau, Thirty-fifth and Q Sts., Washington, D. C. 

[ Note: All of the above mentioned publications have the en- 
dorsement of Caroline A. Yale, LL. D., A. L. E. Crouter, LL. D., 
J. C. Gordon, Ph. D., David Greene, and Supt. Richard Otto 
Johnson. The publications noted below have the endorsement of 
one or more of these eminent authorities on speech teaching. ] 

Voice, Song and Speech. By Lenox Browne, F. R. C. S., 
and Emil Behnke; 4o illustrations by wood cutting and photo- 
graphy; pp. 322; price $4.50. To teachers, less 20 per cent. 
discount, $3.60, and postage (24 cts.) added. Sixth and popular 
edition; 37 illustrations; price $2.00. To teachers, less 20 per 
cent. discount, $1.60, and postage (15 cts.) added. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 27 and 29 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. A practical 
guide for singers and speakers from the combined view of the 
Vocal Surgeon and the Voice Trainer. 

Gymnastics of the Voice. By Oscar Guttman. Illustrated; 
pp. 250; price $1.25. To teachers, less 20 per cent. discount, $1.00. 
Edgar S. Werner, 43 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. A self- 
instructor in the training and use of the singing and speaking 
voice, and a system of correct breathing in singing and speak- 
ing, based upon physiological laws. 

The Throat and Its Functions. By Louis Elsberg, A. M., 
M.D. A pamphlet; pp. 60; illustrations 25; price 25 cts. Edgar 
S. Werner, 43 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. A treatise on 
the functions of the throat in swallowing, breathing, and the 
production of the voice. 
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The Diaphragm and Its Functions. By J. M. W. Kitchen, 
M. D.; pp. 101; price $1.00. To teachers, less 20 per cent., $.80. 
Edgar S. Werner, 43 East roth St., New York, N. Y. Con- 
siders the diaphragm from the anatomical, physiological, and 
hygienic standpoints. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Third Convention of 
Articulation Teachers. A pamphlet; pp. 161; price 25 cts. This 
Convention was held in 1884, at the Lexington Avenue Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York 
City. 

Reports of the Proceedings of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, particularly those dating from the Elev- 
enth Convention. Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention; pp. 
328; price Io cts. postage. Warring Wilkinson, L. H. D., 
Berkeley, California. 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Convention, pp. 352; price 12 
cts. postage. Enoch Henry Currier, M. A., 163rd St. and 
Grand Boulevard, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Proceedings of the World’s Congress of Instructors of the 
Deaf, and of the Thirteenth Convention; pp. 316; price $1.00 
and postage (11 cts.) added. To subscribers to the Annals, $.50 
and postage. Dr. Edward Allen Fay, Gallaudet College, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Convention; pp. 504; price 14 
cts. postage. Francis D. Clarke, M. A., C. E., Flint, Mich. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Convention; pp. 311; price 
$2.00. Free to members of the Convention. Dr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

A Guide to Pronunciation. By Professor Samuel Porter, 
in the introduction to the latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary. 
An excellent description of the formation of the elementary Eng- 
lish sounds. 

Tne AssoctATIONn REvIEw (five issues.) Price $2.50 per 
year. Frank W. Booth, Editor, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Free to members of the Association paying 
the annual membership fee of $2.00 to F. W. Booth, General 
Secretary and Treasurer. THe AssocraTion Review is the 
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official organ of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. The Reports of the Proceedings of 
the Summer Meetings of the Association will henceforth appear 
in the REVIEW. 

The American Annals of the Deaf (five issues.) Price, 
$2.00 per year. Edward Allen Fay, Editor, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 

[Note: Teachers desiring a complete list of the publica- 
tions of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf should apply to F. W. Booth, and those 
desiring a complete list of the works of Thomas Arnold, or Prof. 
A. M. Bell, should apply to the Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, using the addresses above given. ] 


Sem1-AVAILABLE AIDS IN SPEECH TEACHING. 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds. 
By Caroline A. Yale, LL. D. In Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, and Io of 
Vol. V, of “The Educator.” Out of print, but can probably be 
found in the library of nearly every school for the deaf. The 
best treatise on the formation and development of the elementary 
English sounds ever published. 

An Oral Reference Manual. By Superintendent Richard Otto 
Johnson; pp. 78; out of print, but has been quite generously dis- 
tributed among the Institutions by the author. The manual con- 
tains a model oral teacher’s library, and outlines a valuable 
course of study for oral teachers based on David Greene’s Manual 
of Articulation Teaching as a text book; each lesson supplement- 
ed by reading, lectures and papers found in the Reports of the 
Summer Meetings of the A. A. P. T. S. D., and the Report of 
the Fourteenth Convention of the A. I. D. 

Miss Yale’s Manuscripts. Prepared for teachers in training 
at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. The best aids in 
speech-teaching to be found. As the graduates from the Clarke 
School enter the various Institutions, these most valuable 
manuscripts are brought within reach of a continuously en- 
larging circle of oral teachers. SetH W. Grecory, 


Instructor-in the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF? 


CHAPTER V. 
BRAIDWOOD’s INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
AND Dump, AT Cosps, VA. 
(1815, March 1, to Summer of 1816.) 


Braidwood’s Permit to Reside at Cobbs—The Opening of the Institution— 
The Pupils—Mr. Thomas Bolling—Extracts from School Exercises— 
Specimens of Early School Exercises—The Braidwood Crest—Letter 
from Braidwood’s Mother—Gallaudet’s Letters Concerning Braid- 
wood—Braidwood’s Advertisement Announcing the Opening of the 
Second Year of School—Letter from Rev. Wm. Maffit—Bolling’s 
Letter of 1841 (Third Extract). 


The official permit to Braidwood to reside at Cobbs, rendered 
necessary by its situation upon tide-water,? was authorized on 
the 19th of December, 1814, by the following letter* from the 
Commissary General of Prisoners to the Marshal of Virginia: 


Office of Commissary General of Prisoners, 
Washington, December roth, 1814. 
Sir: 

Mr. J. Braidwood, a British subject, now at Captain 
Bolling’s, in Goochland County, and who came to this 
country something more than two years ago, and has 
since exercised his profession in a private family, as 
Teacher to the Dumb, is desirous, with the assistance of 


‘By Alexander Graham ‘Bell. For Chapters I, ‘Il, III, ‘and IV, s see 
Review for February, April, and June, 1900. —Ep_] 

*Col. Wm. Bolling in his letter to the Marshal of Virginia in 1813 
(March 20), says that his application was made “in compliance with your 
request in the Enquirer of the 16th inst.” In Appendix F will be found 
a notice from the Department of State, together with the request referred 
to; and these show why it was necessary at a later period of time to obtain 
a special permit for Braidwood to reside at Cobbs because it was situa- 
ted “on the tide-water.”—A. G. B. 

*From a copy found by Col. Holladay, at Genito, Va., among the 
Papers of his grandfather, Hon. Wm. Green Poindexter.—A. (3 B. 
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his friends, to establish himself for the purpose 
of dispensing more generally the advantages of 
his art, at Cobbs, the late residence of Mrs. Bolling in 
Chesterfield County, between Richmond and Peters- 
burg;—and not only from the character of Mr. Braid- 
wood, as represented by gentlemen who know him well, 
and who can be entirely relied on, being such that no 
evil consequence is to be apprehended from the indul- 
gence,—but from its being an object worthy the atten- 
tion of Government to facilitate by all proper means, 
the exercise of an Art so interesting to humanity as that 
possessed by Mr. Braidwood; it has been determined to 
grant the permission asked by him. 

You will be pleased on reception of this letter, to 
furnish him with the requisite passports in the usual 
form, to go and reside at Cobbs, as before mentioned. 
I have the honor to be 

Sir 
Your most obedient servant 
Andrew Moore, Esq., J. Mason. 
Marshal of Virginia (Richmond). 


THE OPENING OF THE INSTITUTION (1815). 

The necessary formalities having been complied with, and 
advertisements announcing the opening of the proposed school 
having been inserted in the newspapers (REvIEw II, 269), “Braid- 
wood’s Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb,” was 
duly opened at Cobbs, on the first of March, 1815.1 

The opportunity of Braidwood’s life had come at last. It 
had been his ambition to found in America an institution like that 
which had been so successfully carried on by his grandfather and 
father in Edinburgh, Scotland.? But his Baltimore plans in 1812 
had come to an untimely end through his own misconduct. Led 


‘There can no longer be any doubt as to the exact date of opening. 
The advertisement in the Richmond Enquirer, 1815, February 11, says: 
“The above Institution will commence on the first of March next.” The 
advertisement in the Petersburg Republican, 1816, February 9, says: “The 
above Institution was commenced at Cobbs in March last.”—A. G. B. 

*The National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., announced Braidwood’s 
arrival in America and the object of his visit in an editorial, soon after he 
reached Washington; the article was republished in the Weekly Register, 
a Baltimore magazine, edited by Hezekiah Niles: it appeared in the issue 
of March 21, 1812. See Appendix G.—A. G. B. 


1 
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away by an unfortunate propensity for drink, he had squandered 
in riotous living, in less than three months, the six hundred dol- 
lars advanced to him in Richmond by Col. Bolling for his son’s 
education; and he had only been rescued from a debtor’s prison 
by the continued generosity of Col. Bolling, who advanced an 
additional six hundred dollars to get him out of jail. 

Filled with gratitude for this relief, he had done his best to 
work out his redemption, and repay the Colonel for these ad- 
vances. For two and a half years he had remained at Bolling 
Hall as private tutor to Wm. Albert and the other children of 
Col. Bolling; and, although occasional lapses of conduct had oc- 
curred, his efforts were in the main successful; and Col. Bolling 
was satisfied with his son’s progress under his instruction. 

He had demonstrated his ability as an instructor of the deaf, 
and other parents of deaf children were anxious to secure his 
services.'. And now, on the first of March, 1815, Braidwood was 
placed by Col. Bolling in a position to accommodate a larger 
number of pupils, and to make a new start in life, under the best 
auspices. 

The family mansion at Cobbs was admirably adapted for his 
purpose; and, with the prestige of his family name, and his own 
personal success at Bolling Hall, he might reasonably hope to ac- 
complish in America all that his family had done in Great Britain. 

With the exception of the Almshouse Class in New York 
(which did not last long), his own school at Bolling Hall had been 
the first of its kind in the United States; and the new school 
opened in Cobbs was the first public institution for the education 
of the deaf and dumb in America. There was no other school for 
the deaf then in existence in the country, and everything seemed 
favorable to success. 

If he could only conquer his unfortunate habits of life—his 
future was assured. He felt very grateful to Col. Bolling for all 
he had done, and threw himself into the work at Cobbs with cour- 
age and energy, and with a determination to avoid the tempta- 
tions that had led to his downfall in the past. 


"Evidence of this is given in letters from Braidwood. Copies and 
extracts from these may be found in the Volta Bureau. See Appendix H. 
—A. G. B. 
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The plantation known as “Cobbs,” in Chesterfield County, 
Va., was situated on the north side of the Appomattox River, 
about ten miles from the City of Petersburg, and within sight of 
its tall spires and chimneys. It was one of the many beautiful 
country seats owned and occupied by wealthy Virginia planters 
which in the old times crowned the heights and picturesque prom- 
ontories on both sides of the Appomattox. The estate had passed 
into the hands of Col. William Bolling upon the death of his 
mother; his deaf brother and sister, Thomas and Mary Bolling, 
had joined his own family at Bolling Hall, thus leaving the Cobbs 
estate unoccupied, save for the negroes and their overseer. 

Col. Bolling placed at Braidwood’s disposal all the buildings, 
furniture, farming utensils, servants, and stock of all kinds, so that 
he was at once enabled to open the house as a boarding school; 
and here, according to Col. Bolling, “he took charge of four or 
five young gentlemen at $500 per annum.” (Letter of 1841). 


THE PupPILs. 

The names of some of these scholars have been handed down 
to us by Wm. Albert Bolling—himself the first pupil—in a man- 
uscript school-book now owned by the Volta Bureau.? 

George Lee Turberville,? stepson of the Rev. Wm. Maffit of 
Salona, was one of them. John Hancock and John M. Scott 
were others. 

These names have also been recalled as those of pupils by the 
mother of Col. Holladay of Genito, Va. Her father, Hon. Wm. 
Green Poindexter, a well-known lawyer i in his day, was an inti- 


*This interesting book, of about 200 pages, was found in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. King, of Richmond, daughter of Wm. Albert Bolling. It 
contains many school exercises written between 1815 and 1820 (inclusive); 
and during some periods the daily compositions constitute a diary of the 
school life. In later years it was evidently used by Wm. Albert Bolling 
as a scribbling book in which to jot down odds and ends of information. 
The pages are covered with writing containing fragments of written con- 
versations, genealogical notes, and other items of interest, as well as 
much that is of no importance or value. Through the agency of Mrs. A 
C. Pratt, the Volta Bureau has acquired this volume, so that it is now ac- 
cessible to teachers of the deaf who may desire to peruse it.—A. G. B. 

?George Lee Turberville was connected with some of the earliest and 
best families in Virginia, and was the heir, in his own right, to consider- 
able wealth. His grandfather, Richard Henry Lee, was a man of “amiable 
and noble character, commanding presence, excellent abilities, and self- 
sacrificing patriotism’—one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
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mate friend of Col. Wm. Bolling, with whom he roomed in Rich- 
mond at a time when he was senator, and Col. Bolling member of 
the House of Delegates from Goochland District. It seems that 
Mr. Poindexter was able to do Mr. Braidwood some kindness—he 
may possibly have been his legal adviser—and his daughter heard 
a good deal about Braidwood in her youth. Ina recent note to 
Mrs. A. C. Pratt, Col. Holladay says: < 


“T cannot ascertain from my mother’s aged recol- 
lections any knowledge of the number of Mr. Braid- 
wood’s pupils at Cobbs, but during that period there was 
with him George Lee Turberville—a young man named 
Scott from Pittsburgh, Penn.—and one named Hancock 
from Charlotte County, Va.” 


The last named young man, John Hancock,’ had two broth- 
ers younger than himself who were deaf and dumb—Anthony and 
Martin. Prof. Chamberlayne, a teacher in the Staunton Institu- 
tion, writes (1900, April 21): 


“John and Anthony Hancock were Braidwood’s 
pupils at Cobbs.” 


This seems very probable; although, as yet, we have no con- 
temporaneous evidence that Anthony was a pupil there. 
Prof. Chamberlayne is also authority for the statement that— 


“St. George, or St. George Tucker, was Anthony 
Hancock’s school-mate at Cobbs; he was a nephew of 
John Randolph of Roanoke.” 


ence. He was a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses; and in the 
United States Congress for the years 1774-77, 1784-85, and 1786-87. He 
was a statesman of a good deal of note. He was the owner of Chantilly, 
Westmoreland, where he died in 1794. Ina letter dated 1816, May 22, the 
Rev. Wm. Maffit states that he is expecting money from Westmoreland, 
with which to pay the expenses of George Lee Turberville at the Braid- 
wood Institution. He was step-father and guardian of this young man, 
and this was of course George’s own property that was to meet his ex- 
penses. Turberville appears to have attended school in Manchester, Va., 
in 1817. He was a pupil at the Hartford School in 1818, and remained 
there three years.—A. G. B. 

*John Hancock seems to have been a man to whom Wm. Albert Bol- 
ling was devotedly attached. His father resided in Charlotte County, and 
his plantation was termed “Red House.” His brothers, Anthony and Mar- 
tin, entered the Hartford School in 1827—Anthony 26 years of age, Martin 
24—and remained there for two years. John and Anthony married and 
left descendants—but Martin remained un-married.—A. G. B. 
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St. George Tucker Randolph (deaf and dumb) was a cousin 
of Wm. Albert Bolling, and we would therefore naturally expect 
to find him at Cobbs. Wm. Albert Bolling however makes no 
mention of him there; and John Randolph of Roanoke, uncle of 
St. George, in a letter written in 1814, mentions his nephew as at 
that date hopelessly insane (see Garland’s Life of John Randolph). 
It is hardly likely therefore that he could have been a pupil at 
Cobbs. 

The advertisement of Braidwood’s Institution seems to have 
been extensively circulated. One of his pupils (Scott) came from 
Pennsylvania; and the Volta Bureau possesses copies of answers 
to the advertisement from persons residing in Maryland and 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Otis Withington answered it from Taunton, Mass., un- 
der date 1815, February 19, making enquiries concerning terms, 
etc., on behalf of his deaf daughter,’ then three years and seven 
months old. There is no evidence that she was admitted; nor do 
we find any trace of little Mary Bolling (sister of Wm. Albert) 
at the Cobbs School. From the statement of Col. Bolling, 
quoted above, it is probable that only boys were received. 

The pupils certainly known to have been there were four in 
number, viz.: Wm. Albert Bolling, George Lee Turberville, John 
Hancock, and John M. Scott. 


Mr. Tuomas 


Mr. Thomas Bolling, the deaf brother of Col. Wm. Bolling, 
was also at Cobbs a good deal of the time, judging from the fre- 
quent references to him contained in the manuscript school-book 
of his nephew, Wm. Albert. 


*St. George Tucker Randolph seems to have attended school in 
England; afterwards going to the school of the Abbe Sicard, in Paris, 
where he was placed under the instruction of Laurent Clerc. Clere saw 
him at the Retreat for the Insane in Philadelphia, and wrote an interesting 
— 4 his visit, which appeared in the Annals (Vol. X, 51-53). 

?This was probably Mary W. Withington, who was admitted to the 
Hartford School in 1825, aged 14 years, from Canton, Mass. She remained 
rg a 5 years. Cause of deafness, “A fall at 2 years.”— 
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For example—(Extract from school exercise): 


“Where did you dine yesterday ? At Capt. John 
Stratton’s. Did you walk or ride to Capt. Stratton ? 
Walk. Who went with you ? Mr. Braidwood, my uncle 
Mr. Bolling, Mr. Turberville, Mr. Hancock, and Mr. 
Scott.” 


Mr. Thomas Bolling had been educated in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, by the Messrs. Thomas and John Braidwood, grandfather 
and father of our Mr. Braidwood. He entered their Academy in 
1775 and remained until 1783, when the school was moved to 
Hackney, near London. Some account of him has already been 
given in Chapter I (Review II, 36-40). 

Mr.Thomas Bolling’s home had been in Cobbs up to the time 
of his mother’s death in 1813; and it is probable that he returned 
there in 1815 upon the opening of the Braidwood Institution and 
re-occupied his old quarters in the family mansion.’ 

It would doubtless be agreeable to him to reside with Braid- 
wood, and meet the deaf pupils of the school; and, on the other 
hand, it would be an advantage to Braidwood to have him there. 
He was a highly educated deaf gentleman—a good speech-reader 
and able himself to speak in a perfectly intelligible manner—a 
good example of what could be accomplished by the Braidwood 
system. Being perfectly familiar with the Braidwood method 
of instruction, he might also, on occasion, be called upon to act 
as assistant to Braidwood in the instruction of the pupils. 

All this however is surmise—the fact simply being that he is 
alluded to very frequently in the school exercise book as a com- 
panion of the pupils. 


The following extracts from this book may be of interest: 


*Col. Holladay writes, July 31, 1900, replying to a query concerning 
the Hon. John Robertson. “He” (Judge Robertson) “was a nephew of 
Col. Wm. Bolling and greatly devoted to the elder Thomas Bolling, his 
deaf and dumb uncle, educated abroad by the elder Braidwoods. Judge 
R., whom I remember well, lived to be 86, and always felt a peculiar inter- 
est in the education of the deaf and dumb. He loved Cobbs, where his 
mother was born, and visited there, more than once, to see his uncle 
Thomas, who resided there some time to be with Braidwood.”—A. G. B. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


What is the name of this place ? Cobbs. 

Can you see the River from the house? Yes, Sir. 

Is the River near the house ? Yes, Sir. 

What is the name of the River you see? The Appo- 
mattox. 

Do you see many vessels in the River every day ? Yes, 
Sir. 

Are there any ships in the River now? Yes, Sir. 

Where are they laying ? At Broadway. 

How many are laying at Broadway ? One. 

Have you been walking this morning ? Yes, Sir. 

What have the people been doing this morning ? The 
people have been killing the hogs this morning. 

How many hogs did you see killed ? Four. 

Was my overseer there? Yes, Sir. 

Are the hogs cut up? Yes, Sir. 

What did the overseer do with the pork after it was cut 
up? I do not know. 

When do you go to Bolling Hall? In about two or 
three weeks. 

Who will come for you? My father. 

Shall I go with you ? If you please, Sir. 


We may note, en passant, that pig-killing time in Virginia, 
occurs about the end of November or the beginning of December; 
and the reference to Bolling Hall is suggestive of—home for the 
Christmas holidays. These exercises were probably written in 
November or December, 1815. 


How many oxen have 1? Two. 

How many sheep and lambs have I? Eight. 

How many negroes have 1? Twelve. 

How many cows have I? Three. 

Where does the Governor of Virginia live? In Rich- 
mond. 

What is the Governor’s name ? Wilson Carey Nicholas. 

Did you see him when you were in Richmond ? No, Sir. 

What is the name of the President of the United States ? 
Mr. James Madison. 

Where does the President live ? In Washington City. 

Was the President’s house burned by the English 
army? Yes, Sir. 


< 
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Do you like to be asked questions ? I like to be asked 
questions. 

Why do you like to be asked questions ? Because it 
makes me understand language. 

Do you understand every question that is asked you ? I 
do not understand every question that is asked me. 

Are you sorry that you do not understand every question 
that is asked you? Iam sorry that I do not under- 
stand every question that is asked me. 

Do you expect t0 be able by my instruction to under- 
stand language ? I expect to be able by your in- 
struction to understand language. 


In all the exercises both questions and answers appear in the 
same hand-writing. They may have been copied into the book 
from elsewhere; but it is more probable that the questions were 
given orally, and were then written down by the pupil together 
with his reply. The expression “understand language” was used 
in the sense of “speech-reading” or “lip-reading.” This will be 
more obvious from the following exercise which seems to have 
been written at a later period—either in 1816 or 1819, judging 
from the time Wm. Albert had been under instruction. It will 
be remembered that his education began in 1812. 


Do you like to be asked questions ? I like to be asked 

e questions very much, as it makes me understand 
language. 

Do you understand every question that is asked you ? 
I do not understand many questions that are asked 
me. 

Are you not sorry you do not understand language well? 
I am very sorry I do not understand language well. 

What came you here for? I am here to learn to speak, 
read, write, and understand language. 

How long have you been here? I have been 7 (4 ?) 
years here. 

What progress have you made in your education? I 
think I have made a pretty considerable progress in 
my education. 

What can you do? I can speak, read, write, and count 
pretty well, and I understand a little language. 
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Do you wish to understand language better ? I wish 
very much to understand language better. 

Why? Because I wish to understand what people say 
to me, and to be able to ask what I want, and tell 
what I think. 

Do you wish to speak and read better? I wish very 
much to speak and read better. 


The old school exercise book from which the above quota- 
tions have been made becomes of fascinating interest when we 
realize that it belonged to Wm. Albert Bolling, the first American 
deaf-mute to receive an education in his own country;’ and that 
it reveals, at least in part, the Braidwood method of instruction. 
Under these circumstances a few extracts showing the character 
of the earlier school exercises may be of interest: 


SPECIMENS OF EARLY SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


The nearest approach to a vocabulary consists in a long list 
of expressions like the following—headed by the letters “J. B” 


(John Braidwood): 
J.B. 


An idle boy 
An ugly bat 
A fat cow 
A mad dog 
A large rat 
A tall man 
A white hat 
Etc., etc. 


Then these expressions appear again in amplified form. For 
example: 
An idle boy, ne is lazy, whip him, bring a whip. 
An ugly bat, take your gun and shoot him, I cannot 
shoot him. 
A fat cow, milk her, she gives much milk. 
A mad dog, he will bite you—Kill him—shoot him. 


*Although ine. John Stanford’s New York class was 
of earlier date, it was unsuccessful and of short duration, hence it would 
hardly be proper to say that the children attending that class were “edu- 
cated."—A. G. B. 
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A large rat—rats are bad, rats steal, set a trap to catch 
rats. 

A tall man—he is a tall man, you are a short man—I 
am not a tall man. 

A white hat for summer—a black hat for winter. 

Etc., etc. 


A great many of the exercises consisted of conversation (pro- 
bably oral) reduced to writing in the book. In some cases both 
questions and answers are noted as in the specimens already 
quoted above. In others the answers alone are recorded—and 
these reveal a methodical plan of questioning whereby Braidwood 
drew out his pupil’s knowledge and led him naturally from one 
subject to another. For example: 


A shoemaker is a person who makes shoes. 

Shoes are a covering for the feet. 

Shoes are made of leather. 

Leather is tanned hides. 

Hides are the skins of animals. 

I wear 2 shoes at one time. 

Two shoes are called a pair of shoes. 

I have only one pair of shoes at present. 

They are old. 

A cobbler is a person who mends shoes. 

To mend shoes is to repair them when they fail. 

A tailor is a person who makes clothes. 

Clothes are made of cloth. 

All the kinds of cloth may be comprehended under 4, viz. 
silk, cotton, woolen, and flax—linen. 

Silk cloth is made of silk. 

Silk is thread made by silk worms. 

A worm is an insect or animal. 

Cotton-cloth is made of cotton thread. 

Cotton is the down of a tree. 

Cotton thread is spun. 

Women spin cotton. 

Woolen cloth is made of woolen thread. 

Woolen thread is made of wool. 

Wool is spun into thread. 

Women spin wool. 

Wool is the fleece of sheep. 

Linen cloth is made of flax or linen thread. 
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Linen thread is made of flax or lint. 

Flax or lint is the herb or plant of which linen is made. 

Etc., etc. 

An autograph letter from John Braidwood to Capt. Pollard 
of the ship Middlesex has been discovered by Col. Holladay 
among the papers of his grandfather, Mr. Poindexter;' and the 
hand-writing shows that the list of phrases in the old exercise 
book headed by the letters “J. B.” was written by John Braid- 
wood himself. 

THE Brarpwoop CReEsT. 

A wax impression of a seal was also discovered by Col. Hol- 
laday showing the Braidwood crest as described by Francis Green 
in his letter of 1781: 


“Consonant to this is the motto he hath adopted, 
‘Vox oculis subjecta.’ His crest is a bird charmed by a 
serpent.” 
Although the impress of the seal is rather faint, all the details 
are perfectly discernible under a powerful glass, and, as may be 
seen by the accompanying cut, correspond exactly with the de- 


scription quoted: 


LETTER TO BRAIDWOOD FROM HIS MOTHER IN ENGLAND 
(1815). 

Among the Poindexter papers is a letter to John Braidwood 
from his mother in England, dated 1815, October 4, from Lon- 
don,—No. 7 Great Ormond Street,—from which the following is 
extracted: 

“We were very much surprised and rather alarmed 
lately by the application of a Mr. Gallaydett from Con- 
necticut, he informed your brother that he had been sent 


over by some gentlemen who wished to form an Institu- 
tion for Deaf and Dumb and he wished to receive in- 


*Braidwood’s tener to Capt. Pollard is quoted in full, with a fac-simile 
of signature, in Appendix I.—A. G. B. 
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struction in our art. Having flattered ourselves that 
you were long ere this established, we have felt much at 
a loss to acct. for this event, and trusting that you are in 

’ life and in the practice of your profession we have judged 
it proper to have no concern with him, but we have rec- 
ommended his making application to you.” 


This refers of course to the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
who was then in Great Britain trying to obtain a knowledge of 
the Braidwood method of instruction preparatory to opening a 
school for the deaf in Hartford, Conn. (which was done in 1817). 

The Braidwood family* seem to have been at a loss to account 
for the fact that Gallaudet should have deemed it necessary to 
cross the Atlantic to learn the Braidwood method when he knew 
that John Braidwood was right at hand on Virginian soil. Not 
understanding the condition of affairs in America, they feared 
that, in aiding Gallaudet, they might be injuring their own rela- 
tive in Virginia, and helping to establish a rival institution. 


GALLAUDET’S LETTERS CONCERNING BRAIDWOOD (1815). 


It is hardly likely that Braidwood was a good correspondent, 
and his family in England evidently knew but little of him. 
Gallaudet wrote to Coggswell (1815, August 15): 


“The mother of Mr. Braidwood who is in America, 
will be much obliged by any information you can give 
me respecting him. Do take some pains to do this. 
I wish to oblige her, and write all you know of him, be 
it good, bad or indifferent.” (Life of T. H. Gallaudet, 
by E. M. Gallaudet, 1888, p. 72.) 


In another letter to Dr. Coggswell from Edinburgh,—1815, 
September 22,—Gallaudet says: 


“Mr. Kinniburgh, the instructor of the school in 
this place for the deaf and dumb, received his first in- 
struction in his Art from Mr. Thomas Braidwood, the 
grandson of the original Mr. Braidwood, to whom he 
bound himself not to communicate any information 


Is 
le — notes concerning “the Braidwood family see Appendix J. 
—A. G. B. 
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respecting the subject to any individual for seven years.? 
Four years of this period have expired. I have been cor- 
responding with Mr. Thomas Braidwood on this subject, 
in hopes that I might prevail on him to release Mr. Kin- 
niburgh so far as his bond might refer to America. But 
Mr. Braidwood is not to be moved. This morning I re- 
ceived a positive refusal to my application. The reason 
for this which Mr. B. assigned is, that his brother, Mr. 
Jno. B., is in our country—the same gentleman of whom 
we heard as being in Virginia. The truth is, he left this 
place a few years since in disgrace. He was solicited to 
undertake the superintendence of a public school for the 
deaf and dumb. He conducted so badly and contracted 
so many debts that he was obliged to abscond.2?, What 
dependence can be placed on such a character.” (Life 
of T. H. Gallaudet, by E. M. Gallaudet, 1888, p. 77.) 


John Braidwood, however, at this time was doing well in 
Virginia. The Institution at Cobbs was in full operation and 
seemed to give promise of becoming a permanent Institution. 
It safely weathered the first year of its existence; and the follow- 
ing is one of the advertisements that heralded the beginning of 
the second year: 


BRAIDWOOD’s ADVERTISEMENT ANNOUNCING THE OPENING 
OF THE SECOND YEAR OF THE SCHOOL (1816). 


INSTITUTION 
For the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
and for Removing 


IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH. 


Established at Cobbs, near Petersburg, Va., con- 
ducted by Mr. J. Braidwood, a descendant of the late 


*The bond given rendered him liable to a penalty of one thousand 
pounds sterling ($5000). See Annals XX, pp. 154-157. The contract in- 
cluded an agreement to teach none but charity scholars for a period of 
seven years, ending in 1819. After three years, however, Mr. Kinniburgh 
obtained liberty to take private pupils, on condition of paying one-half the 
sum received to the Braidwood family. (Annals II, 42-43).—A. G. B. 


*John Braidwood was the first principal of the Edinburgh Institution, 
opened in 1810. See Appendix K.—A. G. B. 
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Messrs. Thomas and John Braidwood of Edinburgh and 
London. 


Children who have been born deaf, or those who 
have lost their hearing by accident or disease, are taught 
to speak and read distinctly the principles of language— 
They are also instructed in Arithmetic, Geography, with 
the use of the Globes, and every branch of Education 
necessary to render them useful and intelligent members 
of Society. 

Those attending the Institution for the Removal of 
impediments in Speech, arising from deficiencies and 
mal-conformation of the organic system, constitutional 
debility or habitual imitation, &c., may receive instruc- 
tion, if required, in such parts of education and science 
as might not immediately interfere with the object of 
their attendance. 


The public are respectfully informed that the above 


in Institution was commenced at Cobbs in March last, since 
ind which several pupils have been received under the tuition 
on. of the professor; and the most satisfactory testimony can 
— be obtained of the progress of the students, by personal, 
“a or written application to the Honorable James Pleasants, 
M. C., Washington; the Rev. Wm. Maffit, Salona, near 


Georgetown, Potomac; Captain Wm. Bolling, Gooch- 
land, Va., or at the Institution. 


NG 
January 9. 
| (Copied from the Petersburg, Va., Republican, 1816, Febru- 
| ary 9. The advertisement also appeared in the issues of Febru- 
ary 13, 16, 20, 25.) 
We know very little about the second year of the school. It 
was certainly in existence on the twenty-second of May, 1816, 
when the Rev. Wm. Maffit, step-father of Braidwood’s pupil. 
George Lee Turberville, wrote the following letter, which was 
ind found by Col. Holladay among the papers of his grandfather, Mr. 
ot Poindexter. 
gh 
the 
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LETTER FROM Wm. Marrirt (1816). 


Salona, May 22d, 1816. 
To John Braidwood, Esq., 
Cobbs, near Petersburg, Va., 
Dear Sir: 

Colo. Cox of Geo-Town informed me that 
you had drawn on me for six hundred and forty or fifty 
dollars. Iam really distressed on account of my inabili- 
ty to honor your draft at this time. In consequence of 
the Banks calling in their paper there is the utmost dis- 
tress in this part of the country. 

If I could borrow the above sum I would most 
cheerfully; but that is impossible in the present state of 
our currency. When I had the pleasure of writing you 
last I believe I informed you that it was probable I could 
advance the sum you wanted early in the month of June. 
I am now in daily expectation of a visit from a gentle- 
man who has the management of my property in West- 
moreland; and who wrote me lately that he had no doubt 
of being able to bring me all the money I had requested. 
As soon as he shall arrive I will write you and I trust he 
will enable me to meet your wishes. Please to present 
me affectionately to George and believe me 

Dear Sir to be very sincerely your 

Well wisher and Hbl. Servt. 
Ws. Marrit. 


Early in 1816 Braidwood found himself in financial straits; 
and the above letter shows that he had difficulty in collecting the 
money due to him for the instruction of pupils. Debt was a 
serious matter in those days, as he had found out to his cost in 
1812. He owed considerable money to the merchants of Peters- 
burg, Va., and was unable to pay; disheartened and discouraged 
he left the Institution and went to Richmond, Va., where, no 
doubt, he sought the counsel of his legal friend, Mr. Poindexter. 
Without money to properly meet his weekly expenses, and har- 
assed by his creditors, Braidwood forestalled any further action of 
the Courts by leaving the State of Virginia, in the autumn of 
1816, and journeying North. . Nothing more was heard of him 


7 See “Appendix L for copy of letter from Mr. 1 Edward ‘Hallam, of of 
Richmond, to his friend and correspondent, Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, of 
Hartford, ‘Conn., October 6, 1816.—A. G. B. 
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in Virginia until the following year (1817), when he returned to 
Richmond “penniless, friendless, and scarcely decently clad,” 
and besought once more the assistance of Col. Wm. Bolling 


In reference to the Cobbs School Col. Bolling says: 


LETTER OF 1841 (THrrD Extract). 


“Braidwood being an alien and Cobbs situated on 
the Tide Water, I obtained permission from Mr. Monroe, 
then Secretary of State, for him to reside there. I gave 
him possession of the house, its furniture, servants, 
stocked nearly as my mother left them. Here he ex- 
pressed, and I thought felt, unbounded gratitude to me, 
for placing him in a situation to make his own fortune, 
and render incalculable benefit to many deaf mutes. 

“Here he took charge of some four or five young 
gentlemen at $500 each per annum, and here, like his 
commencement at my house, he for some time con- 
ducted himself and his institution to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. At length, having become gener- 
ally acquainted in the neighborhood and in Petersburg 
(ten miles distant), he relapsed into his former habits of 
neglect, dissipation, and extravagance, he became large- 
ly indebted to the merchants of that place, and suddenly 
abandoned the institution and fled to the North;—did 


‘its; nothing—and in 1818 returned to Richmond, penniless, 
the friendless, and scarcely decently clad—again he applied 
sa to me, and again I went to his relief by forming a con- 


nection between the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick, then residing 


t in 

pi in Manchester, and himself.” &c. &e. 

ged (To be continued.) 

no ‘Evidently a mistake for 1817; for Braidwood’s association with Kirk- 
-ter. patrick was announced in an advertisement dated June 24, which appeared 


in the Richmond Enquirer, July 1, 1817.—A. G. B. 
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APPENDIX F. 


REQUEST OF THE MARSHAL OF VIRGINIA. 
(From the Richmond Enquirer, 1813, March 16.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

February 23, 1813. 


Alien enemies residing or being within forty miles 
of tide-water, are required forthwith to apply to the Mar- 
shals of the States or Territories in which they respec- 
tively are, for passports to retire to such places beyond 
that distance from tide-water as may be designated by 
the Marshals. This regulation, however, is not to be 
put in force without special notice against such Alien 
enemies not engaged in commerce as were settled pre- 
viously to the declaration of war in their present abode, 
or are there pursuing some regular and lawful occupa- 
tion unconnected with commerce, and who obtain 
monthly, from the Marshal of the district in which they 
reside, permission to remain where they are. 


The above notice having been duly published and 
no applications having been made to me as required, I 
hope that the good citizens of this Commonwealth will 
give me such information relative to Alien enemies and 
their occupation as will enable me to discharge the du- 
ties required of me. 


ANDREW Moore, M. V. D. 


APPENDIX G. 


Bratpwoop’s Oprject IN COMING TO AMERICA. 
Prominent American publications announced Braidwood’s 
arrival in this country and urged patriots and philanthropists to 
co-operate in his undertaking. 
From The Weekly Register, Voi. II, page 53. Baltimore, 
Md. Saturday, March 21, 1812 (Supplement.) 


THe DEAF AND Dump. 


It is with great pleasure we announce to the public 
the arrival in this country of Mr. John Braidwood, a rel- 


. 
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ative of the gentlemen of that name, who have acquired 
so much celebrity by their academy for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, originally established at Edinburgh, 
but now at London. The object of Mr. Braidwood’s 
visit, we are informed, is to effect the institution of a 
similar academy in this country, and every patriot and 
philanthropist must second so useful and honourable an 
undertaking. The individuals who will be benefitted by 
such an institution, are peculiarly deserving of commis- 
eration; and though we may justly boast that the hardy 
offspring of our countrymen are less defective in their 
organization than the natives of more lux. .vus nations, 
in spite of the flimsy aspersions of Buffon, yet nature 
even in America has deprived many human beings of 
the two important faculties of receiving and communi- 
cating knowledge, which the labours of Mr. Braidwood 
are calculated to restore. Asa proof of the high estima- 
tion entertained for Mr. Braidwood’s academy in Great 
Britain, we extract a passage from Pennant’s tour 
through Scotland in 1772, vol. 3, page 256. 

“On returning into the city, I called at Mr. Braid- 
wood’s academy of deaf and dumb. This extraordinary 
professor had under his care a number of young persons, 
who had received the Promethean heat, the divine in- 
flatus, but from the unhappy construction of their or- 
gans, were (until they received his instruction) denied 
the power of utterance; every idea was locked up, or ap- 
peared but in their eyes, or at their fingers’ ends, till 
their master instructed them in arts unknown to us, who 
have the faculty of hearing. 

“Apprehension reaches us by the grosser senses— 
they see our words; and our uttered thoughts become to 
them visible. Our ideas expressed in speech, strike 
their ears in vain; their eyes receive them as they part 
from our lips; they conceive by intuition, and speak by 
imitation. 

“Mr. Braidwood first teaches them the letters and 
their powers, and the ideas of words written, beginning 
with the most simple; the art of speaking is taken from 
the motion of the lips, his words being uttered slowly 
and distinctly. When I entered the room, and found 
myself surrounded with numbers of human forms, so 
oddly circumstanced, I felt a sort of anxiety, such as I 
might be supposed to feel had I been environed by an- 
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other order of beings. I was soon relieved by being in- 
troduced to a most angelic young creature, of about the 
age of thirteen. She honored me with her new acquired 
conversation; but | may truly say, | could scarcely bear 
the power of her eyes; she looked me through and 
through. She soon satisfied me that she was an apt 
scholar; she readily apprehended all I said, and returned 
answers with the utmost facility. She read, she wrote 
well; her reading was not by note; she could clothe the 
same thoughts in a new set of words and never vary from 
the original sense. 

“T left Mr. Braidwood and his pupils , with the satis- 
faction that must result from a reflection on the utility of 
his art, and the merits of his labors, who, after receiving 
under his care a being that seemed to be merely en- 
dowed with a human form, could produce the divine par- 
ticula aurae (latent and but for his skill condemned to be 
ever latent in it); and who could restore a child to its 
glad parents, with a capacity of exerting its rational 
powers, by expressing sounds of duty, love, and 
affection.” 

Notice is also taken of the advantage and success 
of Mr. Braidwood’s Academy by Dr. Johnson in his tour 
to the Hebrides, and by Lord Monboddo in his essay on 
the origin and progress of language.—Mr. John Braid- 
wood is now in this city, and we hope, before he leaves 
us, to be favored with the general outlines of his plan 
of education, and his views of residence among us.— 
Nat. Intel. 


APPENDIX H. 
3RAIDWOOD IMPORTUNED TO OPEN A PuBLIc INSTITUTION. 


The following extracts from letters’ written by John Braid- 
wood show that during the time he was fulfilling his engagement 
at Bolling Hall, he was frequently importuned to open a public 
institution, 

Under date of August 28, 1813, Braidwood writes: 


“In a former letter I promised to make you ac- 
quainted with the particulars of my conversation with 
Mr. Samuel Branch, which I now fulfil with pleasure. 


‘Copies may be found in the Volta Bureau.—A. G. B. 
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He said his call upon me was at the request of Mr. Han- 
cock of Charlotte, and two other friends, one resident in 
Pittsylvania, the other in Georgia, to obtain information 
as to my intentions of residence in this country, being led 
to hope (from the notice which appeared from me in the 
papers of June, 1812) that I purposed ere long forming 
an establishment for the reception of the many unfortu- 
nate children who depended upon receiving an education 
at my hands. That he was authorized by Mr. Hancock 
and friends to say that they were ready to place their 
children, six in number, under my care at any moment, 
and disposed to meet any terms I might suggest with 
liberality. He observed that he felt it his duty to urge 
me to extend to such claimants benefits which I was 
called upon to give to as many as lay in my power, add- 
ing that Mr. Hancock had determined to incur any ex- 
pense for their education and was on the eve of sending 
the children to my family in England when my advertise 
ment in the Enquirer arrested his attention,—pleased 
with my communications, he determined to place them 
with me in Baltimore last November, had I settled 
there.” 
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And again under date of Sept. 2, 1813, Braidwood writes: 


“IT met with General Moore at the Court 
House some few days ago,—Mr. Anderson introduced 
me to him, at my request. He expressed much satis- 
faction at meeting with me having been for sometime 
desirous to learn something about my important art, and 
fulfil a commission delegated to him by a family who 
reside in the neighborhood of Staunton, who have a little 
girl of eight years of age born deaf. They are in af- 
fluent circumstances and their proposals to me most 
liberally made.” 


APPENDIX I. 


BrRAIpwoop’s LETTER TO Capt. POLLARD. 


To Captain Pollard, Ship Middlesex, Bermuda Hun- 
dred, by Billy. 


Dear Sir: 
You will much oblige me by the loan of your boat 
today to bring a gentleman down to the point who has 


Cobbs, Saturday Morning. 


i 
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some tobacco (say Ninety Hogsheads) to ship for Lon- 
don. Most probably should you find it convenient and 
agreeable to come up you may obtain them on freight. 

I shall be most happy to see you at dinner and hope 
nothing may disappoint me in seeing you. I was sorry 
you hurried away so early on Wednesday morning, I ex- 
pected you would have breakfasted with me. 

Mr. Bolling and the boys desired to be remembered 
by you and hope you will not fail to be our kind Captain 
today in which desire I beg leave to add the assurance of 
yours very truly, in haste, 


P. S. Tomorrow being Sunday make your ar- 
rangements to return this evening with me and spend 
the day tomorrow at Bachelor’s Hall. 


APPENDIX J. 


BRAIDWOOD FAMILY. 


(From the Annals, X XIII, 64-65.) 


Many of the recognized authorities—even the most 
trustworthy—give a very confused and erroneous ac- 
count of the various members of the Braidwood family, 
so prominent in the history of deaf-mute instruction in 
Great Britain. For instance, in the Annals, Vol. VIII, 
Pp. 249, it is said that a son of the elder Braidwood came 
to America; in Vol. XX, p. 156, Thomas Braidwood, a 
grandson, is made the American visitor, wlvle the 
Messrs. Guyot, in their Liste Literaire Philocophe (p. 255), 
send the elder Braidwood himself to this country ! None 
of these statements are correct. 

The Rev. H.W. Syle, of Philadelphia, and the editor 
of the Annals, in connection with their work on the 
Annals Index, have lately had occasion to look up the 
genealogy of the members of the Braidwood family 
who were engaged in teaching the deaf, which, so far 


. 
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as it can be gathered from the materials at their com- 
mand is here put on record for the benefit of future 
historians: 

1. Thomas Braidwood opened his school for the 
Deaf and Dumb in Edinburgh in the year 1760, and re- 
moved it to Hackney, near London, in 1783. He died 
in 1806. 

2. After Thomas Braidwood’s death the school at 
Hackney was carried on by his widow and his son, John 
Braidwood, and after the death of both of these by John’s 
widow. 

3. John had two sons, one of whom, Thomas 
Braidwood, named after his grandfather, the original 
teacher, opened a school at Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, in 1814, and remained there until his death in 1825. 
This is the Mr. Braidwood to whom T. H. Gallaudet ap- 
plied in 1815 for the relief of Mr. Kinniburgh of Edin- 
burgh, from his obligation not to reveal the art of in- 
struction, and who, after consultation with his mother at 
Hackney, and other friends, refused the request. 

4. John’s other son, named John Braidwood, after 
his father, took charge of the Edinburgh Institution in 
1810, but in 1812 came to America with the view of in- 
structing the deaf-mute children of a Virginia gentleman 
named Bowling or Bolling. He endeavored to estab- 
lish schools in Baltimore, New York, and Virginia, but 
being of dissolute habits, failed in all these enterprises, 
and finally died a victim to intemperance. 

5. Joseph Watson, LL. D., the first master of the 
London Asylum, which was begun at Bermondsey, 
and after removed to its present location in the Old 
Kent Road, was a nephew of the first Thomas Braid- 
wood. The principalship of the London Asylum is 
still held by members of the Watson family. 


APPENDIX K. 


BRAIDWOOD IN THE EpInBurGH INSTITUTION (1810). 

In a sketch of Walter Geikie, Esq., deaf and dumb, (see 
Annals, VII, pp. 232-233), his brother, Rev. Archibald Geikie, 
relates that his father met with some success in teaching his 
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deaf son, and that Robt. Cathcart, Esq., became interested in the 
matter, and interested many benevolent gentlemen in a scheme 
to open an institution for the education of the deaf in Edinburgh 
(opened in 1810). He says: 


“Funds were liberally provided, and my father was 
requested to take charge of it. * * * Unfortunately 
he rated his capabilities too humbly and declined the 
offer on the ground that he could not properly or with 
advantage to the class for whom the institution was de- 
signed, actept of it. * * * On his refusal Mr. Braid- 
wood was invited from London, and about, I think, 1810, 
that gentleman came to Edinburgh on his own terms; 
i. e., he was to receive a liberal salary, and to charge for 
those pupils whose parents were in circumstances to 
pay, such price as he thought reasonable, a limited num- 
ber being admitted to gratuitous instruction. 

“My brother was one of the first pupils enrolled, and 
the fee charged was nine guineas, or $38 a quarter; this 
extravagant charge was paid during three quarters, at the 
end of which Mr. Braidwood abruptly left Edinburgh 
and the Institution was abruptly brought to a standstill. 
My brother was a day-scholar, attending so many hours, 
and returning home in the afternoon; he however re- 
ceived little or no instruction; as during the time Mr. B. 
employed him as a teacher under him, taking little or no 
interest in the business himself.” 


APPENDIX L. 


BRAIDWOOD AT RICHMOND, VA. (1816). 
(Takes stage for the North.) 

The following letter from Edward Hallam at Richmond, Va., 
is addressed to Doc. Mason Cogswell, Hartford, Connecticut. 
The original manuscript is on file at the rooms of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. A copy of it has been ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Mr. Albert C. Bates, the librarian 


of the Society: 
Richmond, Octr. 6, 1816. 
Dear Sir, 
I rec’d your very friendly letter by Mrs. Jones, 
also a letter directed to Mr. Braidwood.—I made imme- 
diate enquiry for Mr. Braidwood and was inform’d that 
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he had abandoned his school or rather he had been 
discharged from it—And that Cap. Bowling, his princi- 
pal patron, had taken his son home, and that Mr. Braid- 
wood had come to Richmond, and was at the Bell Tav- 
ern. I without delay went to the Bell, and was inform’d 
he had been there but had gone to the Swann Tavern, 
I enquir’d for him at the Swann, and was told he had 
taken the stage for the North and had left his Bills un- 
paid at Both places.—I am apprehensive he has given 
himself up to dissipation, a great pity Indeed. That a 
man so abundantly capable of doing so much good 
should throw himself away, or should yield himself up to 
dissipation and vicious habits,—no doubt has ever been 
entertain’d here of his incompentancy. Evident proof has 
been evinced of his being duly qualified —lIt is possible 
when he feels very sencible, the spur of necessity,—that 
he may find his way to Hartford—I wish he may. It is 
possible he may yet be reclaim’d, he is quite a young 
man, a suitable degree of restraint, together with the 
Benefit of Example, may possibly restore him to regular 
habits—While in Virginia, he has been under no re- 
straint, more than a loose contract might impose, and no 
one near him to attend to the fullfilment—Whenever I 
hear from him, I will forward your letter, unless other- 
wise advis’d.—I receive with much pleasure your favour- 
able anticipations of my son John.—It would afford me 
inexpressible satisfaction should they soon be realized.— 
His brother James visited Rich’d during the Vacation, 
on his return to New York he inform’d me, that he had 
agreeably to my directions, remitted his Brother Six 
Hundred Dollars, which will Enable my son John to 
attend the Medical lectures at New Haven this winter.— 
I hope, and trust, he will avail himself of every opportu- 
nity for improvement. Both his age and Size, lead me to 
expect that at no very distant period he will be capable 
of providing for himself—In behalf of my inexperi- 
enced son, I must solicit a continuance of your friendly 
advice and admonitions.—and believe me to be with 
Sentiments of Respect and Esteem yours very Sincerely, 

Ep. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS. 


The Eighth Conference of Principals and Superintendents 
of American and Canadian Schools for the Deaf was held at Tal- 
ladega, Alabama, June 30-July 4, 1900. The attendance in- 
cluded eighteen active members and forty honorary members, 
representing nineteen states. Fear of the heat incident to a 
southern summer, and the fact that no reduction in railroad rates 
could be secured, undoubtedly kept down the attendance from 
northern and western states. Had the conference been called a 
few days later, the low rates to the N. E. A. meeting at Charles- 
ton could have been utilized and the attendance at both meetings 
would probably have been considerably increased. It was prob- 
ably an oversight that advantage was not taken of the Charleston 
meeting to secure a low transportation rate, at least to those 
wishing to attend both meetings. 

The Conference met for its opening exercises at 8:30 o’clock 
Saturday evening, in the Institution chapel. In the absence of 
Dr. Job Williams, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
the meeting was called to order by Mr. R. O. Johnson, a member 
of the Committee. Upon motion Hon. H. L. McElderry of 
Talladega was elected temporary president and E. A. Gruver of 
New York temporary secretary. After prayer by Rev. T. M. 
Calloway, Hon. J. B. Graham, on behalf of the state of Alabama 
and the city of Talladega, delivered the address of welcome. Re- 
sponses were made by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet of Washington, Mr. 
W. K. Argo of Colorado, Mr. J. N. Tate of Minnesota, Mr. F. W. 
Booth of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. R. Dobyns of Mississippi, and Mr. 
N. F. Walker of South Carolina. The following committees 
were appointed: On credentials—H. C. Hammond, N. F. Walker, 
E. A. Gruver; on order of business—A. Rogers, W. K. Argo, 
Wm. A. Bowles; on permanent organization—W. O. Connor, 
E. M. Goodwin, J. N. Tate. 
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EIGHTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


The Conference of Principals. 411. 


The committee on permanent organization reported the fol- 
lowing officers: President, F. D. Clarke of Michigan; Vice- 
President, N. F. Walker of South Carolina; Secretary, J. H. John- 
son of Alabama; Assistant Secretary, E. A. Gruver of New York. 
The above officers were elected, upon which the Conference ad- 
journed until Monday morning at 9 o’clock. 

An interesting and profitable meeting was held on Sunday 
morning at which was discussed informally the manner of arrang- 
ing and conducting the Sunday exercises at the several schools 
represented. It was the general feeling that there was danger of 
having too much in the way of services and exercises on Sunday 
rather than too little, making it thus a day to be looked forward 
to with dread by the pupils rather than with pleasure. On the 
other hand it was held that the day should have preserved to it 
its distinctive character, with the regular work and the games of 
the week entirely put aside. Prayer meetings, missionary socie- 
ties, and Endeavor societies conducted by the pupils were es- 
pecially commended. 

At the Monday morning session a resolution was offered by 
Mr. F. D. Clarke and adopted by the Conference by which Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. E. A. Fay, and Rev. Thomas Gallaudet 
were authorized and requested to represent the Conference at the 
International Congress to be held at Paris. The first topic taken 
up was, “The relation of the College to the Schools for the Deaf,” 
by President E. M. Gallaudet of the College. It was especially 
urged by President Gallaudet that Superintendents and Principals 
have their pupils thoroughly prepared for the College work, and 
that examination papers sent in be absolutely the unaided work 
of the pupils themselves. Other topics discussed were, “The 
value of examinations in schools for the deaf,” the general opin- 
ion being that examinations are valuable and necessary; “Indus- 
trial Education,” (a paper by Mr. Robinson of the Wisconsin 
school, read for him by Mr. Clarke), in which it was urged the 
establishment of industrial bureaus in connection with the various 
institutions. The general consensus of views seemed to be that 
there are already virtually such bureaus in the present organiza- 
tion of the schools in the work that Superintendents and foremen 
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do. A resolution was introduced by Mr. Dobyns and passed by 
the Conference to the effect that the Executive Committee be di- 
rected to select the date and the place and to prepare a program 
for the next Conference at least three months before the meeting. 
At the afternoon meeting the following topics were considered : 
“Industrial training in our public schools,’—a paper by Mr. J. N. 
Tate; “Comparative value of the several trades taught in schools 
for the deaf; and “A proper division of the time of the pupils 
between literary and industrial work.” 

At the Tuesday morning session the report of Dr. E. A. Fay, 
editor of the Annals, was read. In this it was recommended that 
the Annals be published five times a year instead of six times, 
appearing in September, November, January, March, and May 
—thus alternating with the REvrew and giving the profession in 
the two magazines virtually a monthly publication. It was also 
recommended that the funds of the Committee be hereafter kept 
on deposit in the Seaman’s Saving Fund, N. Y., where four per 
cent. interest may be obtained. The above recommendations 
were approved by the Conference. It was passed that hereafter 
Presidents of Conferences shall be members of the Executive 
Committee ex-officio, each serving as a member of the Committee 
during his term of office. The Conference proceeded to the elec- 
tion of four members of the Executive Committee. The follow- 
ing were elected: R. O. Johnson, J. H. Johnson, W. K. Argo, 
and A. L. E. Crouter. The following questions were then con- 
sidered: “The course of study in a school for the deaf,” the dis- 
cussion being led by Mr. R. O. Johnson; “Plan of locating deaf 
children and pringing them under instruction”; “What is the 
proper proportion of male and female teachers for a school for the 
deaf?”—in the discussion of which it was held as desirable that 
there be a larger proportion of male teachers than prevails in our 
schools today; “The merits of the akoulallion,” upon which Mr. 
Clarke, who has an instrument under test, expressed himself 
as believing that it will in time be a great deal of help in teach- 
ing pupils orally—that the sense of hearing will, by use, be 
cultivated and developed. At the afternoon session a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. W. Wade on “The deaf-blind,” was read. It was 
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discussed briefly by Mr. Graves, a blind man who was present. 
In the discussion of the question, ‘‘How should an institution 
paper be conducted?” it was generally agreed that a children’s 
paper should be aimed at—that the children’s page should have 
the chief attention in the make up of the paper. The children’s 
page of the Michigan Mirror was especially commended, and 
upon Mr. Clarke’s statement that the stories upon this page were 
to be reprinted in book form for use in his school, he was re- 
quested by vote of the Conference to print an extra edition for use 
in other schools and to ascertain by correspondence with Super- 
intendents the number of copies that would be required. The 
next question presented, “Is it necessary for a school for the deaf 
to have a principal of the intellectual department, and why?” was 
answered by Mr. Dobyns ina sentence: “It depends upon whether 
the Superintendent has time, and is competent to perform the 
duties of the office of principal.” Upon the next question, ““What 
is the better plan with cases of retarded mental development, 
grouping them in classes, or distributing them among the other 
classes?” various opinions were advanced. It seemed to be ac- 
cepted that in small schools it is necessary to distribute such pu- 
pils, while in large schools they may be grouped to advantage in 
classes. In the evening a reception was tendered by Superinten- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson to the members of the Conference and the 
citizens of Talladega, which was a highly enjoyable occasion. 

The Wednesday morning session witnessed the closing ex- 
ercises at which were offered the usual complimentary resolu- 
tions. It also witnessed an event not‘usual, but which was no less 
complimentary to the persons chiefly concerned. Just as the Con- 
ference was on the point of final adjournment, Mr. R. O. Johnson 
advanced to the platform and in fitting words presented to the 
host and hostess of the Conference, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Johnson, 
a beautifully designed cut glass punch bowl. The presentation 
was but a small evidence of the appreciation of the kindly hospit- 
ality of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson in their institution home, of those 
who had for a brief season enjoyed it. 

The report would not be complete without reference to the 
buildings and grounds of the Alabama Institution. The build- 
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ings are ample and numerous and excellently planned and ar- 
ranged for their several purposes, and all were in the most perfect 
repair and order. The grounds are extensive and include, be- 
sides the beautiful campus and roomy play-grounds, a garden 
that supplies a great portion of the vegetables used by the school. 

Talladega is a typical southern town of some five thousand 
population, with cotton and iron mills, and, besides the school 


for the deaf, a school for the blind and two colleges for colored © 
people. <A drive about the town indulged in by the Conference - 


gave opportunity for noting evidences on all sides of thrift, pros- 
perity, and contentment. 

Upon the breaking up of the Conference, a number of its 
members—thirteen—accepted the kind invitation of Superinten- 
dent and Mrs. W. O. Connor to stop off with them at Cave 
Spring, the seat of the Georgia Institution. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Alabama hospitality was duplicated in Georgia, 
and that the thirteen carried away with them the most pleasing 
impressions of the commodious and well-arranged buildings and 
the beautiful well-kept grounds of the Georgia Institution. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING—PROCEEDINGS OF DEPART- 
MENT XVI. 


On Wednesday afternoon, July 11, at 3:30 o’clock, the sub- 
department devoted to the instruction of the deaf, of Department 
XVI, N. E. A., met in St. Andrew’s Lutheran Sunday-school 
building, Charleston, S. C. 

There were present representatives from South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Kansas, California, Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia, together with an 
andience filling the room. 

The meeting was called to order by Miss Mary McCowen, 
of Chicago, Ill., chairman of the sub-department, after which 
prayer was offered by Rev. J. A. B. Scherer. In the absence of 
the secretary, Dr. E. A. Fay, Mr. E. A. Gruver, of New York, 
was asked to act in that capacity; and the president, Dr. Warring 
Wilkinson, of California, being also absent, Dr. J. C. Gordon, of 
Illinois, made the opening address. Prof. Walker, of the Cedar 
Spring, S. C., School interpreted for the deaf present. 

Dr. Gordon discussed briefly the progress which is being 
made in the work of the education of the deaf, and spoke in the 
most encouraging manner of the rapid advances made by deaf 
children when started upon right lines. 

“The Growth and Development of Southern Schools for the 
Deaf” was the subject of a paper read by Superintendent J. R. 
Dobyns, of the Institution for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. It was in 
part as follows: 

“The Southern Schools opened originally with a total attendance of 
ninety, an average of seven. They enrolled last year two thousand six 
hundred and twenty-three. They began with one teacher in each school. 
To carry on the work last year required two hundred and forty-four in- 
Structors. Their aggregate original annual appropriations for support 
was $84,000. They expended for the same purposes during the last fiscal 
period $431,004. The original value of their buildings and grounds was 
$48,144. The present value is $1,977,500. They were opened in various 
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kinds of buildings. Some were rented, some in family dwellings. Geor- 
gia and Texas inaugurated their work in log cabins which belonged to 
them. The buildings of the former are now worth $85,000; the latter 
$300,000. From the mean, uncomfortable, and inadequate quarters in 
which they were started, all, except two, have grown into imposing, com- 
fortable, and ample brick and stone buildings. From humble suppliants 
at the feet of Legislatures, begging for recognition and pleading for sup- 
port, they have grown to that stature which commands recognition and 
demands support. 

“From small classes formed to cultivate the power to express thought 
in the sign and written languages they have developed into great schools 
for the upbuilding of the physical, intellectual, and moral manhood of the 
deaf, The best illustration of their development is found in the number 
and character of the various branches of instruction in the education of 
the deaf, most of which are taught in the Southern schools. Those of the 
handiwork are as follows, viz.: baking, barbering, basket-making, black- 
smithing, book-binding, bricklaying, broom-making, cabinet-making, cal- 
somining, carpentry, chalk-engraving, cementing, chair-making, cooking, 
coopery, dress-making, embroidery, engineering, fancy-work, farming, 
floriculture, gardening, glazing, harness repairing, housework, horticul- 
ture, ironing, knitting, manual training, mattress-making, millinery, 
painting, paper hanging, plastering, plate engraving, photography, print- 
ing, sewing, shoemaking, sloyd, stone-laying, tailoring, typewriting, Vene- 
tian iron work, weaving, wood-carving, wood-turning, wood-working, and 
the use of all tools. 

“The intellectual and aesthetic natures of the pupils are provided for 
by their instruction in reading, history, mathematics, science, philosophy, 
literature, governmental science, speech and speech-reading, art, painting, 
decorating, engraving, and modelling. 

“The high moral character of officers and teachers employed in these 
schools and the systematic instruction given show the development along 
the spiritual line. So thorough has been the development in all directions 
that the deaf of the South today stand in need of nothing to place them 
upon a level with the best hearing men and women, except ephphatha. 
The useful, intellectual, and moral qualities of the graduates of these 
schools afford a general proof of the broadest development.” 


This paper was discussed by Superintendent N. F. Walker, of 
Cedar Spring, S. C., who gave interesting details of the early his- 
tory of the South Carolina Institution, which was founded by his 
father in 1849. 

The second paper was on “The State of the Case,” by Miss 
Mary Garrett, principal of the Home for Training in Speech of 
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Deaf Children Before they are of School Age, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A brief synopsis of this paper is given: 

“The discouragements that have been met by all leaders of thought 
whose ideas have been in advance of their time have naturally been made 
a stumbling block in the way of educators, who have claimed and endeav- 
ored to prove how nearly like so-called defective children can be made to 
normal children—provided always that the same opportunities for devel- 
opment are afforded them that are given to every normal child. 

“In the work for defectives, in which I am interested, the opportuni- 
ties generally given the deaf in infancy and early youth are conspicuously 
few. The ‘opportunity,’ so-called, to be given the deaf child, is nothing 
mysterious or peculiar; it is that just as the hearing baby is taught 
through its ear almost from birth, the deaf infant should get the 
same repetition of everyday language through its eye that the hearing 
child gets through its ear and gradually be led to communicate through 
speech. No more motions should be made to it than to the hear- 
ing child. Unfortunately the majority of parents of deaf children, blind to 
their possibilities, are so bound by the tradition that they cannot do 
things that they rarely give them the proper opportunity. 

“T believe that the ideal condition for the education of every deaf child 
is to surround it in its own home from infancy with every opportunity 
along the lines referred to. Until this work is done in the home the esvi- 
ronment of defectives, whilst they are being educated, must be as ‘home 
like’ as possible. That end is constantly kept in view in the work carried 
on at the Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children Before they 
are of School Age, and with what satisfactory results may be adjudged 
from the following extracts from letters, each one of which is from a 
teacher in various schools for the hearing, of congenitally deaf children 
who have been here given the help at the natural age and who are now 
holding their own in classes at the public schools. 

“Of one child her teacher writes: 

““Tsabel has been easily holding her own with the class she entered 
this fall. It is not at all difficult to make her understand, and I find that 
she reads speech more rapidly all the time.’ 

“The teacher of another child says: 

““In many ways Albert is in advance of the pupils here of his age.’ 
And again, ‘I never before had seen a deaf person, but I find very little 
difficulty in teaching him.’ 

“Another teacher writes: 


see 


It seems perfectly wonderful to me that with her affliction Annie 
has been educated to such a point that she can hold her own with hearing 
children.’ 
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“I can say that no deaf child who has completed its preparatory 
course with us of learning articulate speech, speech-reading, and language 
has in any point failed to hold its own with hearing children.” 


The next paper was by Superintendent A. L. E. Crouter, of 
the Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. It was 
entitled, “Recent Changes of Method in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf,” and was, in part, as follows: 


“From 1820 to 1870 the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb employed the sign, or French method, signs being the basis of all 
mental development and the principal means of communication. In 1870 
articulation teaching was introduced, from thirty to forty-five minutes’ 
instruction daily being given by a special teacher to such pupils as it was 
thought might be able to learn to speak and read the lips, the rest of the 
time being devoted to instruction by signs. Experience demonstrated 
the impossibility of securing the desired results under this method, and in 
1881 there was opened a branch school, where instruction was given by 
oral methods exclusively. At the same time two oral classes were formed 
in the main institution, the pupils of which were taught by oral methods, 
but were permitted to mingle freely with the sign-taught pupils out of 
school. Practically all approved methods of instructing the deaf were 
then in operation under the observation of the same officers, by whom 
comparative tests were made at stated intervals. In no instance were 
orally taught pupils found inferior to the manually taught, and their 
progress in language was notably better. The work under separate 
oral instruction was found to be greatly superior to that done in the oral 
classes, whose pupils were allowed to mingle with manual pupils. The 
speech and lip-reading of the half hour articulation classes was less and 
less satisfactory the longer it was compared with that of pupils taught by 
the purely oral method, and such instruction was finally discontinued 
in 1888. On the removal of the school to Mt. Airy in 1892, the two oral 
classes of the main institution were merged with those from the oral 
branch, and since then only two methods have been employed, the pure 
oral and the pure manual. 


“The oral method has won its way in competition with the manual by 
sheer force of merit, so that since the establishment of the separate oral 
department in 1881, when nearly 90 per cent. were under manual instruc- 
tion, and only a little over 10 per cent. under oral, the conditions 
have gradually reversed themselves until the enrolment for 1899 showed 
over 90 per cent. in the oral department and less than Io per cent. in the 
manual. Since 1892 only twenty of the four hundred and _ ninety-three 
pupils entered under oral instruction have had to be transferred to the 
manual department because of inability to learn by speech methods, and 
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their subsequent progress has proved that their failu-e was not de to the 
method, but to defective mental powers. 

“After twenty years’ experimentation with and comparison of meth- 
ods the school has arrived at the conclusion that proper oral methods— 
meaning the use of speech and speech-reading, writing, pictures, and the 
free use of books—are fully adequate for the best education of the deaf, 
and that when a deaf child cannot be so educated it is useless to hope for 
any marked success under any other method.” 

“Statistics of Speech-Teaching in American Schools for the 
Deaf,” was the title of the paper read by Mr. F. W. Booth, editor 
of the THE AssociATIion Review. Mr. Booth, in the course of 
his paper, said: 

“Speech teaching for the deaf upon its present permanent basis in 
the United States dates back for its beginning to 1867, when the Chelms- 
ford, Mass., school was started by Harriet B. Rogers. From that year 
and from that school the movement has since grown rapidly, but no 
statistics exist as to the number of deaf children taught speech until the 
year 1884. In that year the first statistics were collected by the American 
Annals of the Deaf. In 1884, of the 7,482 deaf children in the schools 
of the United States, 2,041 were taught speech—about 27 per cent. Thir- 
teen years later, in 1899, of the 10,087 deaf children in the schools, 6,236 
were taught speech—about 61 per cent. In the entire United States 43 
per cent. of the pupils in school at this time are taught by “oral methods 
exclusively,” 18 per cent. by “mixed, or combined methods,” and 39 per 
cent. by “sign or manual methods exclusively.” In the New England 
States 61 per cent. are taught by “oral” methods and 31 per cent. by 
“combined” methods and 8 per cent. by “manual” methods. In the Mid- 
dle States 61 per cent. are taught by “oral,” 27 per cent. by “combined” 
and 12 per cent. by “manual methods exclusively.” In the Central and 
Western States 41 per cent. are taught by “oral,” 17 per cent. by “com- 
bined,” and 42 per cent. by ‘manual methods exclusively.” In the South- 
ern States 24 per cent are taught by “oral,” 7 per cent by “combined,” 
and 69 per cent. by ‘manual methods exclusively.” 

“The number of speech teachers in the schools in the United States 
for the deaf has increased from 134 in 1886, to 561 in 1899, or an increase 
of over 300 per cent. In the same time the number of pupils in the 
schools, instructed by all methods, has increased but 23 per cent.” 


The next address was by Mrs. Marion Foster Washburn, of 
Chicago, upon the subject, “Day-Schools for the Deaf, the Logi- 
cal Outcome of Educational Progress.” Mrs. Washburn is a 
strong and earnest supporter of the day-school system. In the 
course of her address she said that in Chicago ten of the public 
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schools now have departments for the training of deaf children, 
and that it is the expectation that after the children have been 
kept in the special department for a time they are to be trans- 
ferred to the regular grades and classes which their proficiency in 
general knowledge entitle them to enter. Mrs. Washburn urged 
that the day-school gives the normal home life; it preserves the 
child’s individuality, and develops it upon natural lines and in 
natural ways in conformity with the normal environment of fam- 
ily and community life. 

Superintendent J. A. Foshay, of Los Angeles, California, 
discussed Mrs. Washburn’s paper briefly, seconding all that had 
been said in favor of the day-school plan. 

Miss Garrett, upon request from persons present, gave an 
interesting exhibition of speech and lip-reading, illustrating with 
a class of children from her school. 

This was followed by tests made of the speech and lip-reading 
of Miss Nettie Rogers, congenitally deaf, and a graduate of the 
South Carolina Institution and of Gallaudet College. 

The hour being late the section adjourned, to assemble again 
at the meeting of Department XVI, to be held in the evening at 
the Charleston Hotel, for the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of general business. 

In the school exhibits the sub-section for the deaf was rep- 
resented by the McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Illinois, with 
an interesting display of kindergarten work and photographs of 
the school and its surroundings; and by the Volta Bureau, Hon. 
John Hitz, Superintendent, with pamphlets and literature con- 
cerning the deaf, and an exhibit of the work in language in the 
Cheefoo, China, school, with a display of language charts, show- 
ing Chinese characters employed. Fine exhibits were also made 
by the Haddonfield and Vineland, N. J., schools for the feeble- 
minded of pupils’ work. 


Pursuant to call Department XVI met at 8:30 o’clock p. m., 
July ith, in the parlors of the Charleston Hotel, in business 
session, 
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On motion Dr. J. C. Gordon was elected chairman, and Mr. 
E. A. Gruver, secretary. 

The question of the reorganization of the Department was 
discussed, and on motion it was voted to unite the three sub- 
sections of the Department, heretofore known as the sub- 
section for the deaf, the sub-section for the blind, and the sub- 
section for the feeble-minded, so that they shall work as one 
department with common officers and a common program. 

Miss Mary McCowen of Chicago, Miss Margaret Bancroft 
of Haddonfield, N. J., and Mr. E. E. Allen of Overbrook, Pa., 
were appointed a committee on organization to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

The election of officers of the Department for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, Miss Mary McCowen of 
Chicago; Vice-President, Mr. E. R. Johnstone of Vineland, N. J.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. A. Gruver of New York. 

On motion the officers of the Department and one person 
to be selected representing the blind, were appointed as an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and directed to prepare the program for the 
next meeting, to be held in the summer of 1901. 

It was the general sentiment of the meeting that the program 
should present subjects as far as possible of general interest, and 
that the sessions should continue two days. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE 
DEAF, HELD AT MT. AIRY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., JULY 13, 1900. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held on Fri- 
morning, July 13, 1900, at Wissinoming Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock, Vice-President 
Crouter in the chair. There were present Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Mr. J. P. Walker, Mr. F. W. Booth, Miss 
Florence C. McDowell, Miss Susan E. Bliss, Miss Emma R. 
Thompson, and Mrs. Florence Kirkpatrick. In the absence of 
the Secretary, Mr. Booth was appointed to act in that capacity. 

The call was read in which it was stated that “the purpose of 
the meeting was to elect three directors and to transact such other 
business as may come before it.” 

The minutes of the last annual business meeting, held at 
Northampton, Mass., June 27, 1899, were then read and upon 
motion were approved. 

Dr. Crouter made report for the “Committee on the Census.” 
The Committee had addressed itself to the work committed to it 
to secure from Congress an amendment to the census law where- 
by a proper enumeration of the deaf, of the blind, and of the 
deaf-blind of the country could be had. The amendment was 
secured and there will be a full enumeration of these classes. 
The Committee feel that great credit is due to their chairman, 
President Alexander Graham Bell, for the success of their efforts. 

The Treasurer made the following report of moneys received 
and disbursed by him during the year ending June 30, Igo0: 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance as per last Report, June 28, 1899...........seeeeeeeees $1022 37 
Caroline A. Yale, amount returned account expense for lectures, 10 00 
L. Fechheimer, annual subscription. 25 00 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 50 00 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, account of expenses.............6-. 21 00 
Grace A. Rose, annual subscription. 10 00 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, life membership................... 50 00 
Alexander Graham Bell, annual subscription.................. 1500 00 
American Security and Trust Co., income for yea~.............. 1270 20 

$4665 83 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Postage, express, telegraphing, traveling, etc.............0+000% 195 05 

$4665 83 


F. W. Bootnu, Treasurer. 


The report of the Treasurer was accepted and ordered 
printed in the minutes. 

The meeting proceeded to the election of three directors to 
fill the places of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, made vacant by expiration of 
term. The Secretary reported that in accordance with a provi- 
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sion of the Constitution, nominations for the office of director had 
been made in writing and placed in the hands of both the Presi- 
dent and Secretary one month prior to the date of election, and 
that the persons so nominated for election at this time were Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, and Dr. A. 
L. E. Crouter. 

On motion the Secretary of the meeting was instructed to 
cast the ballot for the election of the persons named, upon which 
the Vice-President announced that Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter had been 
elected to serve as directors of the Association for the term of 
three years. 

The President of the meeting made announcement of the fol- 
lowing standing committees: Executive Committee—President 
Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Mr. Edmund Lyon, and the 
Secretary, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, ex-officio. Finance Commit- 
tee—Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, term expiring in one vear; Mr. R. O. 
Johnson, term expiring in two years; Mr. Edmund Lyon, term 
expiring in three years. Committee on Necrology—Miss Sarah 
Fuller and Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

On motion Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was appointed a 
delegate to represent the Association at the coming International 
Congress at Paris, and the President and Secretary of the meeting 
were directed to prepare proper credentials and to forward them 
to Dr. Bell for presentation to the Congress. 

Mr. Booth made report upon the meeting of the Conference 
of Principals at Talladega, and Dr. Crouter upon the meeting of 
Department XVI, N. E. A., at Charleston, S. C. 

Adjourned. 

F. W. Boorn, Secretary pro tem. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. LADREIT DE 
LACHARRIERE, PRESIDENT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS AT PARIS. 

Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriere, President of the Congres inter- 
national pour l’etude des questions d’education et d’assistance des 
Sourds-Muets (Section des Entendants), is one of the eminent 
men of France—a physician and otologist, a man of position and 
wealth, and a philanthropist deeply interested in the welfare of the 
deaf. 

Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriere was born at Privas, Department 
of Ardeche, on the 4th of August, 1833. He belongs to one of the 
oldest families of this department, which was formerly the Prov- 
ince of Vivarois. His father was Prefect, and his grandfather 
Depute for Ardeche; and he is the nephew of the celebrated Gen. 
Ladreit de Lacharriere, who died at the battle of Champigny, and 
to whose memory a monument has been erected on the battle- 
field at Creteil. 

In 1863, Dr. de Lacharriere was appointed assistant physi- 
cian to the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes in Paris; and 
four years later, in 1867, he was made physician-in-chief to the 
Institution—a position he occupied for thirty-two years, retiring 
in 1899. His sympathies were very strongly aroused on behalf of 
the deaf on his appointment as assistant physician, and since then 
his attention has been more and more directed to the considera- 
tion of questions affecting the education and welfare of the deaf, 
and to the study of diseaces of the ear. In 1867, he founded the 
otological clinic connected with the institution, and for a period 
of thirty-two years gave, on an average, twelve thousand consul- 
tations per annum. In 1875, he started the Annales des Maladies 
de l'Oreille et du Larynx—one of the most important periodicals 
of its kind in the world. He is the author of the articles entitled, 
“Surdite, Surdi-Mutite, and Maladies de l’Oreille” in the “Dic- 
tionnaire Encyclopedique des Science Medicales,” and has con- 
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tributed many articles to the Annales des Maladies de l’Oreille et 
du Larynx, and to the Bulletins of the “Societe de Medicine 
legales de France,” of which he is one of the founders. He has 
also made numerous contributions to the Paris Society of 
Medicine (of which he was formerly president), to the medical 
journals, and to deaf-mute educational periodicals. For thirty 
years he was at the head of the “Societe Centrale d’Education et 
d’Assistance des Sourds-Muets,” and now occupies an honorary 
position as its general secretary. 

In 1885, Dr. de Lacharriere acted as general secretary to the 
National Congress of Deaf-Mutes, and in 1900, as president of the 
present Congress (Section des Entendants). 

Dr. de Lacharriere’s services have been recognized by his 
own and foreign governments. In 1878 he was decorated by his 
government, being made Officer of the Legion of Honor of 
Krance. He is also an Officer of the Academy; a Commander of 
the Order of Isabelle la Catholique; and Chevalier of the orders 
of Leopold de Belgique and of Christ du Portugal. 

But of all his honors Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriere esteems 
none more highly than that of being President of the Congres In- 
ternational pour l’etude des questions d’education et d’assistance 
des Sourds-Muets (Section des Entendants). Alone and almost 
unaided, he has made this Congress a success, in spite of difficul- 
ties that would have daunted a weaker or less able man. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


9 Rue Boccapor, Paris, August 20, 1900. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW: 


Dear Mr. Booth:—I presume you are anxious to receive some 
communication from me for publication in the REvIEw, concern- 
ing the International Congresses that have recently been held 
here, in connection with the Paris Exhibition. 

It is difficult to realize the immensity of the efforts that have 
been made by the French Government and people to celebrate, 
in a suitable manner, the close of the nineteenth century. The 
exposition alone was a stupendous undertaking, which has been 
well carried out. But in addition to this, very elaborate and care- 
ful arrangements have been made for the holding of more than 
one hundred International Congresses on all sorts of topics. 
Even to recapitulate the names of these congresses would make 
this letter too long. A magnificent palace has been erected for 
their accommodation in the exhibition grounds (the “Palais du 
Congres”), and numerous meeting places have also been provided 
in other parts of the city of Paris. 

At three of these congresses there were discussions concern- 
ing the education of the deaf. 


XIIIe Concres INTERNATIONAL DE MEDECINE. 
(Paris, 2-9 August, 1900.) 


On the fourth of August the auricular instruction of the 
semi-deaf was discussed by the Medical Congress in the section of 
Otology. 

Mr. Urbantschitsch, of Vienna, and Mr. Schwendt, of Bale, 
presented papers upon “Acoustical Exercises for Deaf-Mutes”; 
and Mr. Marichelle and Mr. Dufo de Germane, professors in the 
National Institution for Deaf-Mutes in Paris, discussed the whole 
question of “Auricular Instruction in Schools for the Deaf.” I 
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send you copies ot the papers presented in case you care to review 
them. 

sy the bye, another communication was presented to the 
-Congress of Medicine which may be of interest to articulation 
teachers of the deaf, viz.: “Voice Pictures; or the Wonders of 
Sound and Force; their Production; their Photography,” by Mr. 
J. Mount-Bleyer, of New York. 


Concres INTERNATIONAL D’AsSISTANCE PUBLIQUE ET DE BIEN- 
FAISANCE PRIVEE. 
(July 30—August 5.) 

At this Congress of Charities and Benevolence I appeared as 
the official delegate of the United States Government, and as the 
chairman of a large delegation representing the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The meeting was very largely attended, containing 
representatives from no less than thirty-six foreign countries. 

The condition of the deaf was discussed in Section B, to 
which section was entrusted, among other things, the considera- 
tion of the whole subject of “Assistance hospitaliere et assistance 
a domicile aux aveugles, sourds-muets, lepreux, etc.”—the blind, 
deaf and dumb, leprous, etc.! 

Teachers of the deaf in America who believe that the schools 
for the blind and the deaf—being purely educational establish- 
ments—should be classed along with the ordinary schools of the 
country, have often objected to the way in which our good 
friends, the philanthropists, connected with charities, persist in 
classing the deaf and the blind with the insane and the idiotic,— 
classes which require eleemosynary care and restraint—but this 
is the first time I have seen them placed in the same category 
with lepers! I must say that my feelings received a great shock; 
and I now realize more fully than I ever did before that the peo- 
ple connected with charities labor under a total misapprehension 
of the status and condition of schools for the blind and the deaf— 
and that such schools should be removed entirely from the con- 
trol of boards of charities and placed exclusively in charge of 
boards of education, who should be compelled to examine and 
report upon them. 
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At the present time the divided authority exercised in most 
states has led to the neglect of schools for the deaf and the blind 
by the proper educational authorities; and the people connected 
with charities are almost the only ones who have shown an inter- 
est in them. 

To return to Section B, a paper was read by M. Alph. 
Savoure-Bonville on “Assistance to blind and deaf-mute children 
belonging to indigent families.” The subject of “Assistance to 
deaf-mutes by education and instruction at different ages of life,” 
was also ably treated by several of the professors of the Paris In- 
stitution: “Infancy,” by M. Dufo de Germane; “Adolescence,” 
by M. Belanger; “Adult Life,” by M. Dupont; and in regard to 
backward pupils the subject of “adults” was treated by M. Andre, 
and “Infancy” by M. Giboulet. 

Several resolutions relating to the deaf were passed by this 
Congress, and I forward a copy to you together with copies of 
the papers presented. 


ConGRES INTERNATIONAL POUR L’ETUDE DES QUESTIONS D’EpDvu- 
CATION ET D’ASSISTANCE DES SourpDs-MUETS. 
(6th, 7th, and 8th of August, 1900.) 


I attended this Congress as an official delegate of the United 
States Government, and as the delegate of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. I also ap- 
peared as the representative of the Volta Bureau. 

The Congress was divided into two separate and independent 
Congresses :—One (Section des Entendants) composed of teach- 
ers of the deaf and others interested in their education—all hear- 
ing persons; and the other (Section des Sourds-Muets) composed 
exclusively of adult deaf-mutes. 

Both Congresses met in joint session on the 6th of August 
to listen to the address of welcome from the Honorary President, 
Professor Gariel, principal delegate for the Congresses of the 
Exposition. Addresses were also made by Dr. Ladreit de 
Lacharriere, president of the hearing section, and M. Dusuzeau, 
president of the deaf-mute section. 
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After replies from a few of the official delegates representing 
foreign governments, the two Congresses separated to pursue 
their deliberations in their own halls under their own officers, and 
only came together again in joint session for the formal exercises 
which preceded dissolution. 

As I was not present at the meetings of the adult deaf-mutes, 
I cannot report what happened there, but I have written to M. 
Dusuzeau for a copy of the resolutions passed by his Congress, 
which I will forward to you as soon as received. 

The Congress of Instructors of the Deaf (Section des En- 
tendants) met under the presidency of Dr. Ladreit de Lachar- 
riere. The hall was well filled by an audience of between two 
and three hundred people, of whom 180 were registered as dele- 
gates. Sixteen countries were represented, viz.: France, the 
United States, Mexico, Brazil, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Roumania, Eng- 
land, Japan, and Russia. 

The official language of the Congress was French, which 
turned out to be rather unfortunate for me. While I could un- 
derstand with perfect ease everything that was printed in French, 
it was quite another thing to follow the oral discussions, where the 
language was rapidly spoken, or to express my own thoughts 
in French. The official interpreter provided spoke German as 
his native language, and, though perfectly able to translate writ- 
ten English into written French if given time, felt himself unable 
to translate an English speech on the spur of the moment. I 
thus found myself, to my mortification, reduced to the role of a 
passive observer. Still I did manage to get in a few words occa- 
sionally through the kind assistance of Mrs. B. St. John Ackers, 
of England, who spoke French readily. I also presented to the 
Congress the statistics concerning speech-teaching in American 
schools for the deaf, which have been published in the AssoctA- 
TION REVIEW, prefacing my formal presentation of the statistics 
on behalf of the Association by a short address which the inter- 
preter read in French. 

At the opening of the session I was given a seat upon the 
platform, thus facing the audience. Finding myself unable to 
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follow what was said—excepting in part—my attention naturally 
wandered to the audience. 

We instinctively read character at a glance, and it did not 
require any knowledge of the French language to recognize in 


the faces of the men and women before me that indescribable © 


look of earnestness and _ self-sacrificing devotion we are ac- 
customed to see in the meetings of our oral teachers at home. 
To many oralists their work seems almost a matter of religion— 
a holy cause for which they are willing to suffer martyrdom if 
need be. Strange therefore as it was to an American to see 
fully one-half of the teachers present wearing the garb of religion, 
there yet seemed something peculiarly appropriate about it. 

In America we are still fighting the battle of methods of 
instructing the deaf, but here it is passed and done with. To me 
it was a strange and novel sight to see the cause so ably represent- 
ed by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet—in a hopeless minority. His attempt 
to upset the conclusions of the Milan Congress, and obtain an 
endorsement of the combined system, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated—not more than about five or six votes being cast upon his 
side. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. E. A. Fay, and Professor Perci- 
val Hall, of Washington, D. C., and the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
of New York, attended the Congress; and if they voted together 
on this question there was not much room for other votes. 


The Congress took the ground that the question of methods 
of instructing the deaf had already been finally settled by the 
Milan Congress, and was no longer open to discussion. By for- 
mal vote they re-affirmed their adhesion to the conclusions of the 
Milan Conference; and recommended that teachers should now 
turn their attention to the most practical processes for applying 
the oral method, by preparing suitable text-books and school- 
room material. They also expressed the wish that the books and 
material thus prepared in one school should be rendered accessi- 
ble to other schools at cost price. 


To an American it seemed most extraordinary that ques- 
tions which agitate us are here considered so fully settled that 
they are no longer open for discussion; while other questions— 
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which it would not take us long to decide—are here matters of 
burning interest. 
lor example, take the first question on the program: 


“Should schools for the deaf be considered as Chari- 
table or as Educational institutions ?” 


Concealed behind this question lies another: Shall schools 
for the deaf be carried on by the Government as a department of 
public instruction, or shall they be left as charitable enterprises, 
in the hands of the religious orders ? 

You, in America, can form no conception of the intensity of 
fecling aroused by the question. The representatives of the 
religious orders were so afraid of the discussion that they voted 
solidly to discard the question from the program altogether. In 
spite of the fact that teachers of the deaf all over the world had 
been notified of the question and invited to prepare papers upon 
it—and in spite of the earnest protest of the president against 
dropping from the program, without discussion, a question in- 
cluded in the order of the day—the motion prevailed, and the 
whole subject was dropped. 

At a subsequent meeting the subject of the Milan resolutions 
was again brought forward by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, who was not 
satisfied with the conclusions that had been reached. 

It will be remembered that two separate and distinct con- 
gresses were meeting at the same time—a congress of instructors 
of the deaf (hearing persons), and another of adult deaf-mutes. 

Dr. Gallaudet took advantage of the fact that these con- 
gresses were officially designated as “sections” (“Section des En- 
tendants” and “Section des Sourds-Muets.”) Why, said he, 
should the verdict of a “section” be accepted as the voice of the 
whole congress. He demanded that the question of endorsing 
the Milan resolutions should be submitted to a vote at a joint 
meeting of the two sections, and that the result of this vote should 
be taken as representing the opinion of the Congress. 

A scene of considerable excitement ensued—half a dozen 
delegates being upon their feet at the same time. 
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There were 180 delegates registered in the hearing section 
and 220 in the deaf-mute branch; and the members of the hearing 
section were hardly prepared to admit that the opinions of adult 
deaf-mutes were entitled to the same weight as those of profes- 
sional instructors of the deaf—far less be the controlling factor— 
in an international congress for the study of educational ques- 
tions. 

It goes without saying that those who are themselves un- 
able to speak are not the proper judges of the value of speech 
to the deaf; and that those deaf persons who cannot read the 
lips cannot properly estimate the importance of speech-reading. 
In all matters within their knowledge and experience they would 
of course be competent to form an opinion. But only those 
among the deaf who are able to speak readily and make them- 
selves easily understood by hearing persons can form a proper 
estimate of the value of speech in all the intercourses of life—only 
those who can readily understand the utterances of their hearing 
friends can properly estimate the importance of speech-reading as 
a substitute for the ear: And where are we to find such persons ? 
Certainly not at congresses of the deafand dumb. They are scat- 
tered here and there among their friends in the outside world— 
associating almost exclusively with hearing and speaking people. 
It is a matter of congratulation among oralists that so few of their 
best pupils are to be found at deaf-mute conventions or re-unions. 
They are lost to the deaf communities, and restored to the society 
of those who hear. 

But this is a digression; and I shall simply say that it was de- 
cided to adhere to the arrangements for the final meeting that had 
already been made, and that there should be no voting and no 
discussion at the joint session of the two Congresses, but a mere 
formal meeting to take farewell. 

I send you a copy of all the resolutions passed by the Section 
des Entendants, and only regret that space will not permit of giv- 
ing you even the titles of the many interesting and important 
papers which were read at the Congress. I send you however 
copies of those that are already in print. 

I can only give you a general impression of the Congress 
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and the chief events associated with it; for, as I was the official 
delegate of the United States at another congress (Congress de 
Physique) which met at the same time in another part of Paris, I 
was unable to attend all of the meetings. Mrs. St. John Ackers 
however has kindly agreed to supply me with a detailed account 
of the proceedings for publication in the Review. She was pres- 
ent continuously at the sessions, and understood perfectly what 
passed in French. 


DEJEUNER AT TITE NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTEsS. 
(Paris, August 9, 1900.) 

Qn Thursday, the ninth of August, M. Desire Giraud, the 
able superintendent of the National Institution in Paris—the old- 
est school for the deaf in the world—entertained several of the 
delegates at lunch. Quite a number of the most prominent 
members of the Congress gathered around his hospitable board, 
and good humor and conviviality prevailed. There were present 
upon the occasion: 

Mr, Al. Ostrogradsky, Principal of the Imperial Institution in 
St. Petersburg, Russia; 17. Dufo de Germane, Professor in the 
Paris Institution: Mr. G. Forchhammer, Principal of the Institu- 
tion at Nyborg, Denmark; MW. Vivien, Secretary of the Paris In- 
stitution and formerly professor there; Mr. Frederik Nordin, Prin- 
cipal of the Institution in Wenersborg, Sweden; M/. N. Gtbouler, 
Professor in the Paris Institution; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President 
of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; M. Jules Andre, “Cen- 
seur des Etudes” at the Paris Institution; Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
Vicar of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York; Dr. Ed- 
ward Allen Fay, editor of the “American Annals of the Deaf,” and 
Vice-President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; Prof. 
Dr. D, Silvio Monaci, Principal of the National Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, in Genoa, Italy; 1. Marius Dupont, Professor in the 
Paris Institution; Prof. G. Ferreri, editor of “Educazione dei 
Sordomuti,” and Vice-Principal of the Siena Institution, Italy; 
AM. Marichelle, Professor in the Paris Institution; and myself. 

The question of the time and place of the next International 
Congress was discussed at this meeting, as the Congress that had 
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just adjourned had taken no action upon the subject. The sug- 
gestion that the members gathered around the table should take 
the initiative in the matter was favorably received by all. The 
sentiment of the meeting was in favor of another International 
Congress in three years; and Dr. E. M. Gallaudet suggested that 
it should be held in America—either in Washington, D. C., or in 
California, at the Institution presided over by Dr. Wilkinson. 
Mr. Ostrogradsky suggested Russia—at the Imperial Institution 
in St. Petersburg. So much interest was aroused by the discus- 
sion that it was determined to hold another meeting specially to 
consider the subject. 


THE NExT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


The meeting assembled at the Paris Institution on Saturday 
morning, August II, 1900. 

Present: Messrs. Giraud, Ostrogradsky, Nordin, Forchham- 
mer, Monaci, Ferreri, and Bell. Messrs. Gallaudet and Fay 
were expected to attend, but did not appear. 

I opposed the idea of another International Congress in three 
years, feeling that it would be better to have a convention in each 
country every two or three years, and International Congresses 
at longer intervals apart—say every ten years. The expenses 
incurred were considerable; and, after all, International Con- 
gresses were not so profitable as gatherings of persons who spoke 
the same language. It might also be wise, I thought, to combine 
the Congress with some other source of attraction, such as a 
great international exhibition. The location also was important. 
While in America we should be very glad to have an International 
Congress—and I personally would do what I could to help it— 
still I thought it would be more practicable to choose some place 
more centrally located for the teachers of the world. The same 
objection applied, though in a lesser degree, to Russia. 

Mr. Forchhammer then suggested that the next International 
Congress should meet in Copenhagen in 1907, on the centen- 
nial anniversary of the founding of the first school for the deaf in 
Denmark. 
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The idea was then developed that the objects to be attained 
by International Congresses were practically two in number: 


1. The exchange of ideas and experiences between persons of 
different nationalities; and 

2. The bringing together of persons of different nationalities en- 
gaged in the same work, so that they should become person- 
ally acquainted with one another. 


The latter object was always well attained; but the former 
was not—on account of the language difficulty. 

In this connection I threw out the suggestion that perhaps 
another instrumentality might be employed, in place cf Interna- 
tional Congresses, to attain the first object, viz.: the exchange of 
ideas and experiences by persons of different nationalities. Why 
might it not be more profitable—as well as less expensive—to 
have an international exchange of publications. 

If, for example, the literature of a country, relating to the 
deaf, could be annually collected for presentation to other coun- 
tries—and if other countries would reciprocate by an exchange of 
their literature—the first objects of an International Congress 
would be achieved at comparatively small expense. Such pub- 
lications could be made to reach the mass of the teachers of the 
deaf throughout the world through the agency of the Volta Bu- 
reau, which was an international institution to promote the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf. The dis- 
tribution of the suggested international publications would be 
but an expansion of the work it had hitherto been carrying on. 

This suggestion was received with great interest and general 
approval by the meeting; and after considerable discussion it was 
unanimously decided to make the following recommendations to 
the Volta Bureau: 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the Volta Bureau should appoint representatives in the 
different countries—one for each country—who should an- 
nually collect information and literature concerning the 
education of the deaf, to be transmitted by them to the Volta 
Bureau, in Washington, U. S. A, 
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2. That these annual reports should be sent to the Volta Bureau 
in the French language; and be there incorporated into a 
volume for distribution. 

3. That the volume should be translated into English, German, 
and other languages if the expenses could be met, so that 
every one interested—so far as practicable—should receive 
the publications in his own language. 

4. That in any event, a French edition should be obligatory; and 
that the Volta Bureau should employ the French language 
in its communications with foreign countries. 

5. That the superintendent of the Volta Bureau and his foreign 
representatives should discuss and settle the details of the 
plan—and provide means whereby the expenses may be 
equitably shared by the different countries involved. 

6. It was further agreed that the Volta Bureau should be re- 
quested to take the Initiative in arranging for the next Inter- 
national Congress. Through its foreign representatives it 
could collect the opinions of prominent teachers of the deaf 
throughout the world concerning the best time and place for 
the next meeting, and thus be placed in a position to render 
a decision that would be satisfactory to all concerned. 


I was requested to bring these recommendations to the at- 
tention of the Hon. John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau; and the meeting adjourned. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 
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NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
THE STUDY OF QUESTIONS ON THE EDU- 
CATION AND ASSISTANCE OF DEAF- 
MUTES —PARIS, 6, 7, 8 AUGUST, 1900. 
HEARING SECTION. 

BY MRS. B. ST. JOHN ACKERS. 


The President of the Congress, Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriere 
and Madam Ladreit de Lacharriere most hospitably entertained 
the members of the Congress on the afternoon of August 5th, 
when the tickets for the Congress were distributed. 

August 6, 1900; 9 a. m.—The two sections of the Congress— 
hearing and deaf—met to receive the president’s address. The 
opening ceremony was to have been presided over by Mons. Paul 
Deschanel, the President of the Chamber of Deputies, but in his 
absence was presided over by (I was told) Mons. Gariel, a 
Deputy. 

After this the hearing section went into another room to 
elect its officers. Mons. le Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriere was elect- 
ed president, the bureau was formed, and the session would then 
have closed had not Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Washington, U. S. A., 
asked permission to speak. He then read a short paper in which 
he argued that the vote of the Milan Congress was of no value 
as it was made up of such a large number of Italian and French 
teachers,’ and said he wished to propose a vote that teachers 
should not be tied to one system but use whatever they found 
most useful. The president replied that that was not the time in 
which to discuss this question and the session ended. 

August 6, 1900; 2 p. m. session.—First question: “Organiza- 
tion of the instruction of deaf-mutes in different countries; should 


*He seemed to have forgotten that the French teachers were not in 
favor of the pure oral method when they went to Milan, but were com- 
pletely convinced by what they saw there, and ended by voting wnani- 
mously in its favor. Also that the German teachers, the great pioneers 
of the pure oral method, were hardly represented there at all. 
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establishments for the education of deaf-mutes be considered as 
Charitable, or as Educational, institutions ?” 

Messrs. Ferreri, Jehnot, Marcel-Maudit, and Medvet were to 
have read papers on this subject, but Mons. O. Claveau (Hon. In- 
spector General of the “Services Administratifs,” France,) op- 
posed any discussion, on the ground that it was not an interna- 
tional question, but one that concerned the French only. Pere 
Stockmans (Ghent) was also very much against discussing the 
question, saying that in each country there were different laws, 
and it would upset everything if such a question were discussed. 
The president took a very emphatic part, insisting that as it was 
on the program it should be discussed, and he and M. Claveau 
had a long argument about it. After about an hour and a half's 
debate the Congress decided “That it is not advisable to dis- 
cuss the second paragraph of the first question on the agenda,” 
and the question was dropped. 

1 (a) (of the secondary questions) “Is there reason to create 
special schools (trade schools or others) for particularly gifted 
deaf-mutes, or simply annex courses in existing schools ?” 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet read a long paper upon the college at 
Washington. The Belgian teachers were very strong in saying 
they did not want anything higher than they had. M. Claveau 
said if properly taught on the Pure Oral Method the clever 
ones, and those fitted for a higher education, would be in a posi- 
tion to go to ordinary schools for hearing people, etc. After a 
long discussion the Congress expressed the wish “That in existing 
schools superior courses should be created for secondary educa- 
tion, and a selection should be made in order that specially gifted 
children should have the advantage of these courses.” 

August 7, 1900; 9 a. m. and 2 p. m. sessions.—Mons. Baguer 
(Director of the Departmental Institution of Asnieres) took the 
chair in order to enable Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriere to make a pro- 
test against the first question in yesterday’s program having been 
dropped. M. Claveau answered him. Mons. Baguer wanted the 
question divided into two parts, and a discussion on the first part 
allowed, but after a little more discussion, at the wish of a large 
majority of the Congress, the matter was dropped. M. Baguer 
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then vacated the chair in favor of Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriere. 

Second question: ‘Results obtained by the Oral Method. 
Indicate, for the unification of methods, what are the most prac- 
ticable processes for the application of the Oral Method as it was 
defined by the Milan Congress.” 

M. Jehnot read a short, practical, and excellent paper on 
the results obtained by the Pure Oral Method and how to improve 
them. Dr. FE. M. Gallaudet read a long paper on the “Combined 
System,” followed by a paper by M. Heidsiek (read for him) in 
favor also of the “Combined System.” M. Ferreri read a paper in 
favor of the Pure Oral Method. Several others then spoke in its 
favor. M. Claveau read a paper quoting a letter from a Lady 
Superior, at Bordeaux, showing what good results were obtained 
by the Pure Oral Method. The Russian delegate spoke enthusi- 
astically in its favor, as did also M. Perrini and M. Pere Stock- 
mans. Mons. Claveau proposed a resolution, drafted afterwards 
a little differently by M. Baguer, and agreed to by M. Claveau, 


that— 

“The Congress, considering the incontestable supe- 
riority of speech over signs in restoring the deaf-mute 
to society and in giving him a more perfect knowledge 
of language, declares that it maintains the decision of 
the Congress of Milan, and expresses the wish, (1) That 
instructors and professors of deaf-mutes should direct 
their efforts towards the establishment of text-books 
and the teaching material necessary for the instruction 
of deaf-mutes. (2) That the books and material thus 
collected in one school may be sold at cost price to 
other schools.” 


This was met by a counter resolution in the name of Prof. 
Fay, Washington, U. S. A., (which was taken by the Congress 
as Dr. E. M. Gallaudet’s resolution), the purport of which was to 
reverse the Milan decision and to insist that teachers should not 
be tied to one system, but use whatever they find most useful. 
Both resolutions were put to the Congress. The whole Congress 
(180 members were registered in the hearing section), excepting 
(I believe) five members, rejected Prof. Fay’s and voted for 
Messrs. Claveau and Baguer’s resolution. The minority con- 
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sisted of Prof. Fay, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, M. Heidsick, and two 
others. 

The next thing discussed was No. 14 (secondary questions), 
“Concerning the means of securing compulsory education for 
deaf-mutes.” Pere Stockmans objected to any resolution in favor 
of it as not being acceptable to the Belgians. He said all deaf 
children were educated in Belgium and their government was 
most liberal and careful, but nothing was obligatory. As the 
question, as it stood, was really a French, not an international one, 
a resolution was, after much discussion, drafted by M. Baguer and 
carried, “The Congress expresses the wish that the public author- 
ities of the different countries should take the necessary steps and 
furnish the requisite means to insure the primary and industrial 
instruction of all deaf-mutes of school age.” 

A discussion afterwards followed as to what trades, occupa- 
tions, etc., were pursued by the deaf in different institutions, and 
the session ended. 

August 8, 1900; 9 a. m. session.—No. 2 (secondary ques- 
tions), ““How can the Oral Method be applied to all deaf-mutes ? 
What should be the place of writing ?” Discussion as to the 
place writing should occupy. Papers read by M. Jehnot and 
others. 

No. 5 (secondary questions), “Auricular training—Auricular 
instruction by the voice alone, without the aid of ear tubes ?” 

On auricular helps, etc. Papers read by Mademoiselle Wag- 
meister (read for her), etc., discussed whether those who had a 
certain amount of hearing should be in separate classes or estab- 
lishments, but eventually decided it was not possible. Dr. 
A. Graham Bell said that in the United States it was 
found that 15 per cent. could have their hearing very much 
improved, and 10 per cent. could be turned out of school as only 
hard of hearing and not deaf-mutes. The Congress expressed 
the wish, “That all possible means should be employed to investi- 
gate the condition of the deaf-mute (and especially his physical 
deafness) when he enters the institution,” and “To see that on and 
beyond the ordinary course of study special exercises should be 
given to those who possess a certain amount of hearing.” 
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August 8, 1900; 2 p. m. session.—Third question: “Aid of 
deaf-mutes: formation of societies for patronage and employment; 
creation of asylums and almshouses; encouragement of associa- 
tions and co-operative societies.” Papers read by Pere Stock- 
mans, M. Ferreri, and others. A vote proposed that all govern- 
ments should be urged to take steps in aid of such establishments 
and organizations. Opposed by Pere Stockmans on the ground 
that in Belgium they did not want it done by government. 
Everything was free there, and if advisable in France it did not 
follow it suited other countries. He said in Belgium they did not 
want special buildings, almshouses, hospitals, ete. If any deaf- 
mutes needed such things they could avail themselves of those 
for the ordinary population. Eventually the Congress expressed 
the wish, “(1) That workshops for the purpose of teaching trades 
and a patronage committee for placing out old pupils should be 
annexed to each establishment. (2) That private benevolence 
and public authorities should encourage in every possible way 
the formation of workshops for trades and patronage committees 
for placing deaf-mutes in situations suitable to them.” 

No. 16 (secondary questions), “Is it desirable that a more 
intimate collaboration should be established between physicians 
and teachers than that which at present exists in schools for deaf- 
mutes ?” After a discussion the Congress expressed the wish 
“That medical and pedagogical science, doctors and teachers, 
should mutually assist each other in continuing to study the best 
means to perfect the physical, intellectual, and industrial educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes.” 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell gave statistics showing how 
Speech-teaching was increasing in the United States of America. 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet combatted them, but Dr. Bell said he collect- 
ed his statistics from the heads of the different institutions them- 
selves, and they must have the means of knowing better than 
himself or his friend, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet urged a final joint session of the hearing 
and deaf-mute sections, with a view to a discussion and vote. The 
president said it had been arranged from the first that both sec- 
tions were to be kept quite separate. He agreed to a purely com- 
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plimentary meeting of both, only on condition there should be 
no discussion and no voting. The complimentary meeting took 
place. Very warm thanks were given to Dr. Ladreit de Lachar- 
riere for all the kind trouble he had taken in organizing the Con- 
gress, and the Congress closed. 

The President of the French Republic and Madame Loubet 
received the members of the Congress at a brilliant soiree at the 
Palace of the Elysees in the evening. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS FOR THE STUDY OF QUESTIONS 
RELATING TO THE EDUCATION AND 
ASSISTANCE OF DEAF-MUTES— 

PARIS, AUGUST, 1goo. 

SECTION OF HEARING PERSONS. 


1. The Congress decides: That it is not advisable that 
the second paragraph of the first question shall be included in the 
order of the day, viz.: “Should the educational establishments 
for deaf-mutes be considered as institutions of charity, or of in- 
struction?” 

2. The Congress expresses the wish: That, in the existing 
schools, higher classes be formed for secondary education, and 
that a selection be made with a view to placing in them children 
who are particularly endowed. 


3. The Congress, considering the incontestable superiority 


of speech over signs for restoring the deaf-mute to society, and 
for giving him a more perfect knowledge of language declares: 
That it maintains the conclusions of the Milan Congress, and 
expresses the wish, (1) That instructors and professors of deaf- 
mutes should direct their efforts towards the preparation of text- 
books and teaching material necessary for the instruction of deaf- 
mutes; (2) That the books and material thus produced in one 
school should be offered to the others at cost price. 

4. The Congress expresses the wish: That the public 
authorities in the different countries should take the necessary 
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steps and furnish sufficient means to assure, from the beginning 
of the school age, the primary and professional education of all 
deaf-mutes. 

5. The Congress expresses the wish: That, by every means 
of investigation, the condition of the deaf-mute (and in particu- 
lar of the psychically deaf) should be ascertained upon his admit- 
tance to the institution. 

6. The Congress expresses the wish: That, apart from the 
ordinary courses of instruction, special exercises should be given 
to those who possess a certain amount of hearing power. 

7. The Congress expresses the wish: (1) That work- 
shops of apprenticeship to trades and an employment bureau for 
ex-pupils be attached to each establishment; (2) That private 
charity and the public authorities encourage the establishment, 
under all forms, of trade workshops and of employment bureaus 
for the benefit of deaf-mutes. 

8. The Congress expresses the wish: That medical sci- 
ence and pedagogy, physicians and teachers, should mutually aid 
one another in perfecting the physical, intellectual, and profes- 
sional education of deaf-mutes. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO THE DEAF PASSED 
BY THE CONGRESS OF CHARITIES AND BE- 
NEVOLENCE—PARIS, AUGUST, 1900. 

Seconp Section (SECTION B.) 

I. The Section expresses the wish: That in the next Con- 
gress the following questions relating to deaf-mutes be included 
in the order of the day: Should oral teaching, the superiority of 
which has been recognized, be substituted in an absolute manner 
for teaching by signs? Would it not be advisable to make a se- 
lection of children whose faculties are not sufficiently developed 
to enable them to profit by oral instruction? (Resolution pro- 
posed by M. H. Sabran.) 

G. The Section expresses the wish: That the public au- 
thorities take the initiative in assuring to blind and to deaf-mute 
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children the benefits of intellectual and professional education, 
inspired by the principle of the compulsory instruction adopted 
with those who see and hear. That, to this end, the assistance 
and instruction of the blind and of deaf-mutes be made compul- 
sory. (Resolution proposed by M. Savoure-Bonville.) 

The Section expresses the wish: That there be created as 
rapidly as possible district schools with the three-fold object— 

(1) To have all deaf-mutes benefit by instruction. 

(2) To lower the age of instruction. 

(3) To apply the principle of selection of pupils and spec- 
ialization of schools. 

The Section also expresses the wish: 

1. That Asylums or retreats be established for aged and 
infirm deaf-mutes, and that a special census of the deaf-mute pop- 
ulation be undertaken. 

2. That the State encourage and subsidize establishments 
for deaf-mutes created by private initiative. 

3. That there should be established in the country a school 
for backward deaf-mutes to which should be attached an agri- 
cultural asylum; and that there should be founded in each 
country a central employment bureau for the placing in employ- 
ment of all deaf-mutes. (Resolutions proposed by M. Desire 
Giraud, Director of the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes in 
Paris.) 

4. That special institutions should be established with the 
object of bringing up from early age blind and deaf-mute chil- 
dren; subsequently gradually developing their intelligence and 
preparing them thus to receive instruction. 

5. That normal schools be established for furnishing the 
teaching staff of institutions for the blind and for deaf-mutes. 
(Resolutions proposed by M. Savoure-Bonville.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Report of the Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Frederick, Maryland, 1899. 


The President of the School, Mr. William R. Barry, in his 
Report, makes a strong plea for an enlargement of the annual 
appropriation. For a number of years the regular appropriation 
was $30,000, but at the suggestion of the Board of visitors itself, 
in 1879, the amount was reduced to $25,000. The later en- 
larged appointments of the school, and the increased and con- 
stantly inceasing demands for repairs, lead the Board to ask 
for the restoration of the annual appropriation to the old figures. 

The principal, Mr. Charles W. Ely, reports 121 pupils in 
attendance during the year. Of this number 63 were born deaf— 
an unusually large proportion. Speaking of the attendaice and 
the reluctance of parents in some cases to part with their chil- 
dren, Mr. Ely says, “I have always urged the child’s need of a 
schooling, and, after showing the advantages which the state 
offers here by its ample equipment and its experienced teaching 
force, I have said ‘if you are not satisfied to send the child here, 
then send him to some other school; but, by all means give him 
a chance.’ ” 

With reference to the methods of the school, Mr. Ely says: 


“In the early stages of instruction we make use of gestures 
and natural signs and later on of the sign language; but this 
is always subordinated to and used as a means of acquiring 
the English language. With the help of this language facts, 
anecdotes, descriptions, etc., are give to be reproduced in 
written language. Instruction in manners and morals is also 
given in this way. Many pupils have lost hearing after ac- 
quiring some degree of speech. In such cases every effort is 
made to retain and improve upon the speech. Such pupils are 
not only encouraged to talk but it is insisted on, and speech 
is made as far as possible the medium of communication, 
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Some become very expert in reading the lips of those with whom 
they converse, but it does not follow that one who can speak 
fairly well can also read the lips well. 

“We attach a good deal of importance to the development 
of speech and undertake it with all our pupils. Careful attention 
is given to every child who enters school and the effort is con- 
tinued as long as there is hope of good results. With some con- 
genitally deaf we have had a rare degree of success, while with 
others it has not been so gratifying. So much value however 
is often put by parents on the ability to speak even a few words 
that we are disposed to devote more time to the less promising 
cases than we should otherwise think profitable. We regard 
mental development more than any special acquirement and to 
this end we bend our efforts. Something more than sixty per 
cent. receive daily instruction in speech while with half that 
number speech is the medium of communication in the school 
room. 

“Three of our advanced pupils are pursuing a course of 
study preparatory to admission to Gallaudet College next year. 
One of them is so expert a lip reader than he can carry on a 
rapid conversation with any one, and the person with whom 
he speaks might not be aware of his deafness.” 

The school teaches shoemaking, cabinetmaking, carpentry, 
and printing to the boys, and sewing, dressmaking, and the 
lighter kinds of housework to the girls. Of the practical re- 
sults accomplished through the industrial training given, Mr. 
Ely says: 

“In the shoe shop we have manufactured boots and shoes 
for which we find a ready sale by the case at prices which cover 
the cost of material and allow a reasonable sum for labor. We 
have also done our own repairing and have in addition manu- 
factured halters for harness makers. In the cabinet shop we 
have made furniture for our own use and for sale, have done 
our own carpenter work and all repairs except plumbing; have 
given instruction and practice in wood turning, wood carving, 
painting and glazing and chair caning. In the printing office 
we have issued the Bulletin bi-weekly, have printed our own 
reports and a great variety of exercises for school use, as well 
as blanks, circulars, and other matter for office purposes. We 
have the present session added a Home Department, a leading 
feature of which is the cooking class. For this a kitchen and 
dining room, separate and distinct from the domestic depart- 
ment, have been fitted up. A certain number of the older girls 
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under the instruction of a lady, who is a skillful cook, prepare 
their own meals and thus get practical experience in the work 
of kitchen and dining-room. It is proposed along with this to 
teach something of the relative value of different kinds of food 
as well as how to purchase. 

“We have turned out some excellent workmen. Many of 
our boys have found ready employment at the trade learned 
here, while others have preferred to take up some new occu- 
pation. Where this has been done the time devoted to labor 
here has by no means been lost. With a knowledge of the 
use of tools they have acquired habits of industry and applica- 
tion, as well as confidence in themselves; things of the first 
consequence in whatever employment they may choose. 

“With the changes in all forms of industry, with the in- 
troduction of new and improved machinery, it has become very 
difficult to decide upon the best kind of training for one who 
must earn his living by manual labor. In my judgment the 
exact kind of occupation taught in the schools is not of so 
much consequence as that there should be systematic and reg- 
ular training of some kind. Punctuality, promptness, steady 
application, habits of industry, respect for labor, and an ap- 
preciation of its value, as well as of the comfort and consider- 
ation which the successful workman enjoys, are some of the 
most important lessons to be taught and are of the first con- 
sequence in whatever employment the boy or girl enters.” 


The Reading of Speech from the Lips. By Mary Hepburn 
Parsons. For sale by Preston & Rounds, Providence, R. I.; 
price 50 cents. 

The preface of this work suggests its character and purpose. 

It says: “There are a great many deaf persons who have no time 

to make appointments with a teacher, but who, with perhaps oc- 

casional assistance and some help at home from any intelligent 
person, could accomplish a great deal themselves if they knew 
how to begin and how to go on. Particularly for those so situ- 
ated this book is written.” The book is largely made up of prac- 
tice words classified to illustrate the various elementary sounds 
entering into speech; it also describes the mechanical formation 
of each of the consonant and vowel sounds. The work would 
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seem to have been especially prepared to help the semi-deaf, or 
the hard of hearing, and those who have become deaf late in life; 
for such persons, and for those who may be called upon to teach 
them, it will no doubt prove a convenient and helpful hand-book. 


General Review of Deaf-Mute Instruction, (Revue Generale 
de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets,) Paris. 

The May number of this magazine presents the following 
table of contents : “Deaf-mute Artists in the Salon of 1900,” 
Camille Vathaire: “The Question of Methods,” Marius Dupont; 
“Teaching the Vocabulary of the Mother Tongue by description 
of Scenes from Life,” B. Thallon; Miscellaneous. 

The June number gives the following table of contents: “The 
Abbe de I’Epee and his Work,” C. Arnaud; “Marriages among 
Deaf-Mutes in America,” A. Legrand; “Organization of Instruc- 
tion,” Ch. Dalbiat; A Reply, M. Dejeau; Miscellaneous. 


Scandinavian Journal of Deaf-Mute Instruction, (Nordish 
Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan), Goteborg, Sweden; Nos. 6 
and 7, 1900. 

These two numbers contain the following articles: “Obser- 
vations Regarding the Investigation of the Functions of the 
Various Organs in Deaf-Mutes,” Schmiegelow; “Exercises in 
Hearing, and their importance for Deaf-Mutes,” Hjalmar Keller; 
“The Question of Methods”—translated by G. Forchhammer, 
H. Raymond; “Deaf-Mutes in Norway,” Prof. V. Uchermann; 
Reviews; Letter-writing in Schools for Deaf-Mutes; Miscella- 
neous. 


The City Institute for Deaf-Mutes at Berlin. Berlin. 1900. 

This is an account of the origin and development of the 
Berlin Institute, written for its twenty-fifth anniversary, by Al- 
bert Gutzman, Director of the Institute. 
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The Education of Deaf-Mutes, (L,’Educazione dei Sordomuti, ) 

Siena, Italy. 

The July number of this magazine is given entirely to papers 
upon the life and work of P. T. Pendola, the great Italian teacher. 
The following writers contributed: G. Manui; V. Bauchi; G. Fer- 
reri; I, Mangioni; G. Capeeruci; E. Scuri; C. Lazerotti; P. Forn- 
ari; C. Perini; G. Morbidi; S. Monaci. 

The August and September numbers give the following 
articles: ‘The International Congress of Paris—Reply to the 
Questions in the Programme,” G. Ferreri; “Our Faith in the 
Pure Oral Method,” F. Mangioni; “Deaf-Mutes of Limited Intel- 
ligence,” G. Perini; “The German Congress of Otologists and 
Teachers of Deaf-Mutes” (a reprint); “The Importance of the 
First Three Years,’ Beattie; Miscellaneous. 


American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

The June Annals gives the following table of contents: “Lan- 
guage Teaching in connection with other studies,” Wirt A. Scott; 
“Sciolism in Teaching,’ Thomas Francis Fox; “The Teaching of 
Language during the first, second, and third years of a Deaf 
Child’s School Life,” P. Dodds; “Report of a Visit to the United 
States and the British Isles,” Lars A. Havstad; ‘“A Woman’s 
View,” Sylvia Chapin Balis; “A List of Deaf-Blind Persons in the 
United States and Canada,” William Wade; “Our International 
Congresses,” E. A. Fay; “John H. Brown,” Edward P. Cleary; 
“Ephphatha,” (a poem,) Mary Imlay Taylor; Notices of Publica- 
tions; School Items; Miscellaneous. 


ie 


EDITORIAL. 
The Paris Congress will scarcely compare with 
' the Milan Congress in the direct and drastic 
Resolutions 


effect of its action upon the methods of in- 
structing the deaf throughout the world. That could hardly be 
expected, for the Milan Congress accomplished a revolution, and 
revolutions are, fortunately, not frequent events in_ history. 
Nevertheless the later Congress it may be believed will not be 
without its influence in determining policies and in giving direc- 
tion to educational movements of the future. The mere reaffirm- 
ance of the declaration of the Milan Congress in favor of the 
Pure Oral Method—apparently but a perfunctory act—will have 
far-reaching effect, greater effect indeed in some quarters than 
did even the original declaration itself. The Milan declaration 
was in the reality but the first move inaugurating a great experi- 
ment. It was more the expression of a hope than of a conviction, 
of a wish than of an accepted truth. The action of the Paris 
Congress on the other hand comes as a judgment, as a verdict 
after trial, as a final decision of a matter, and from a jury, a body 
of educators, fitted by experience in methods and by their own 
successes and failures as teachers, to pass judgment in the case. 
The world will so accept it—as it must, for there is no other way, 
except to question human judgment and to reject the teachings 
of experience. The Oral Method has been weighed in the bal- 
ance—and it may be believed, weighed conscientiously and with 
all fairness—and it is not found wanting. 

While America has never accepted the Milan declaration, 
it will accept the Paris reaffrmation—made chiefly by European 
teachers—for what it is, as a final judgment by them, as a closing 
of the case, in favor of the continuation of the practice of the pure 
oral method. American teachers are working under the “Cali- 
fornia resolution,” a resolution in line with the Milan declaration 
and pointing to the same conclusion, but reaching it by a longer 
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way and by slower processes. The action at Paris will have 
chief effect on this side of the water to confirm the faith of those 
who practice and who believe in the oral instruction of the deaf, 
and to encourage them to renewed effort to make such instruction 
effective in highest degree. With them, as with European teach- 
ers, the question of methods is practically retired from the field 
of discussion, and they may well unite with their European 
brethren and direct their thought and strength hereafter solely 
to the application of the method that they believe in, and to the 
devising of means and methods of work that may bring the deaf 
children in their charge to the highest intellectual and moral 
plane that lies within their capacity to reach. 


Information has been received that the 
The Census Returns Census Office is now prepared to supply to 

Superintendents and Principals the names 
and addresses of deaf children of school age. It is required that 
applications for names should state the geographical area to be 
covered, and between what ages the persons named shall be. It 
is also required that persons applying for information shall pay 
the actual expenses of making the transcripts, as the Census 
Office has no clerks whom it can put on this work at present. 
Superintendents will probably wish the names and addresses of all 
persons reported “deaf” or “deaf and dumb” under 20 years of 
age. This can be obtained easily, at least if the information 
desired is limited to “name, age, sex, and post-office address” 
in each case. “Age at which deafness occurred” can not be 
given. “Color” can be ascertained by reference to the popu- 
lation schedules, but this would involve a search and cause 
great delay and, of course, expense. It would also be very 
difficult to ascertain if persons named have had the benefits of 
schooling ; this information would also have to be gained from 
the population schedules which of themselves contain some 
seventy-six millions of names !—and with the search limited to 
the schedules of a single state, as generally would be the case, 
some millions of names would be involved in each instance. 
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While the returns of this twelfth decennial census of the 
United States, so far as it relates to the enumeration of the deaf, 
is less complete and less satisfactory than could be desired, still 
we may well be thankful for it, for even in its meagreness it is 
enough to give the most essential facts desired, and moreover, 
it continues a precedent of making enumeration of the deaf that 
will not be without force when the legislation for the next census 
comes to the period of enactment. 


By an unaccountable oversight the Mc- 
Cowen Oral School training-class was omit- 
ted from the list of training-schools for oral 
teachers, given in the June Review. The McCowen School in 
Chicago has for many years maintained a training class for teach- 
ers by the oral method, and the excellent training that it gives is 
witnessed in the work of graduates of the class in schools in states 
from one ocean to the other. 

In the eighteen years of its history the class has had as we 
are informed sixty-seven students who have completed the 
course, and of this number twenty-nine are still in the work. Of 
the remainder, eleven retired to be married, several have died, 
and a few have proven failures. Twelve students have also re- 
ceived training who for various reasons did not complete the 
course; all of these are now in the work. 

To give an idea of the requirements for entrance to the 
training class, we quote the following from a private letter re- 
ceived: “Irom time to time we have changed our program to 
meet new conditions and to raise the standard, requiring more 
and more of our students at entrance, and offering a more and 
more complete training. At present only teachers having had 
four years of successful experience in teaching hearing children, 
or high school or college graduates with two years’ experience in 
teaching or its equivalent, are eligible to the one year or senior 
course. All others are required to take two years’ training.” 
And to show the scope of the work accomplished by students, 
we further quote: “The curriculum of the training class includes 
the following subjects: Psychology; history of the education 
of the deaf; Kindergarten philosophy and practice, with original 


The McCowen School 
Training-Class 
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plans and programs ; sloyd ; art ; physical culture ; pedagogy ; 
the study of the correlation and adaptation of the regular public 
school curriculum, including mathematics, geography, history, 
the sciences, etc., to the needs of the different grades of deaf 
children ; the special study of articulation, speech, and language 
for the deaf, and speech-reading for adults.” Three years ago 
a charge of $50 was made for tuition, which has since been in- 
creased to $150. The same year the practice of giving diplomas 
was inaugurated. The present class, entering September first, 
contains twelve members—five one year and seven two year 
students. 

The McCowen School is certainly doing a seal and panouie 
ant work in the west in the evidently careful, methodical, through 
training it is giving to its students who are fitting themselves to 
teach the deaf. Such work must tell in time, not only in the 
enlargement of the number of cultured and skilled teachers of 
speech in the schools, but also in the general, elevation of edu- 
cational standards that becomes possible through the securing 
of better results following the employment of the best methods. 


The sympathy of the entire profession of instructors of the 
deaf goes out to Dr. E. A. Fay of the College, in the recent death 
of his youngest son Victor. The young man was unusually tal- 
ented, and gave much promise of a successful career ; and the 
blow has fallen upon those who knew and loved him, with most 
crushing force. 


A CORRECTION. 


The statistical tables in the last issue of the REvrew contain 
an error that calls for correction. It appears in the Texas school 
report, which gives 285 pupils as present during the year with 

“206 pupils taught by speech and speech-reading and also taught 
by the sign language and manual alphabet (signs used to a very 
limited extent.) The latter number is 100 too large: it should 
read 106 instead of 206. Making the proper changes in the sev- 
eral columns in which this error is found, reduces footings by 100 
and corresponding percentages by about I in each instance. In 
justice to the “intelligent compositor” it is only fair to say that 
unimpeachable evidence as to where the mistake was made has 
been found on the blotting pad in the Principal’s office of the 
Texas school. 


Wantep: An oral teacher of some experience. Address, 
Z., care of the AssoOcIATION REVIEW. 
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HELEN KELLER TO ENTER RADCLIFFE. 


The gratifying intelligence is received that Hellen Keller 
will enter Radcliffe this year to take the regular course. She 
took an examination in English composition on Sept. 20th, and 
one in French on the 22nd. There were sixteen who took the 
examination in English and Helen was the only one who received 
a higher mark than C, she receiving a B+ or nearly a perfect 
mark. Helen’s legion of friends the world over will extend to 
her their best wishes as she enters upon this new undertaking, 
with the hope that in it she may experience much enjoyment and 
realize finally her own highest ambition. 


PROGRESS IN THE TEXAS SCHOOL. 


The earnest and progressive spirit that our Texas School 
friends are showing is most gratifying to all who are interested 
in the advancement of the education of the deaf. The past 
summer, Superintendent B. F. McNulty and Principal J. W. 
Blattner brought five or six of their teachers north, the Principal 
and the teachers to take a course of training at the Pennsyl- 
vania Oral School, at Scranton, Penna., under Miss Brown. A 
month or more was spent with Miss Brown, and with the most 
satisfactory results judging from the following taken from a 
private letter received: “The training our oral teachers and 
the principal got last summer in speech-teaching will have a 
most beneficial effect upon our school work. * * We have 
placed nearly all of this year’s arrivals in the oral department, 
as we did last year. This will necessitate the moving of another 
teacher out of the manual into the oral department.” 


OBITUARIES. 


Death again takes from our ranks some of our best known 
and most active workers. Hon. William R. Barry, for many 
years a Director of the Maryland School, Hon. W. L. McElroy, 
since 1897 a Trustee of the Ohio Institution, Hons. S. A. Newell 
and A. E. Logan, Trustees of the Kentucky School, and Miss 
Anna C, Allen, Principal of the Oral Department of the Missouri 
School, passed to their long rest during the summer vacation 
period. Mr. Barry and Miss Allen were members of the Ameri- 
can Association and we shall expect later to give extended ac- 
count of their lives and their work with the deaf. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following persons have been elected to membership 
in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. The list includes those who have joined since May 
19, to and including September 26, 1900: 

H. Mosenthal, 46 Cedar St., New York., N. Y. 

E. S. Tillinghast, School for the Deaf, Danville. Ky. 
Olga M. Gebhardt, School for the Deaf, Green Bay, Wis. 
James Watson,School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Elizabeth Van Adestine, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mary H. Parsons, 181 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

Maria Ana McCotter, Instituto Nacional de Sordo-Mudos, 

Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. 

Dr. E. Amberg, 32 Adams Ave. West, Detriot, Mich. 

B. St. John Ackers, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. 
Dr. C. R. Holmes, 8 & 10 East Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gertrude L. Lougee, 39 Queens Road, Bradford, England. 


THE AssocrIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to members. To non-members the subscription 
price is two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) for the school year. 
Membership in the Association may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary or the Treasurer, accompanied with the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency. Money orders, foreign or domestic, should be drawn 
on Philadelphia, in favor of I. W. Booth. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and also one of Super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any person 
who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names and 
addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience, and give such other informa- 
tion as would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appoint- 
ments. For reasons too obvious to state, the General Secretary 
requests teachers whose names are on his list to notify him at 
once upon their securing positions. And the same request is 
made of Superintendents—to give immediate information when 
the vacancies on their teaching staff have been filled. 
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